








LABOUR WELFARE PERSONNEL AND ITS TRAINING 
B. B, Gujrat 


After portraying the grave maladjustment of the human factor in our industrial 
civilisation the writer in this valuable article emphasises the necessity of trained personnel 


for labour welfare work. 


Iie critically surveys the agencies currently engaged in this work— 
the State, the Employers and the Trade Unions. 


According to him the absence of trained 


personnel to conduct the administration of welfare work is one of the basic defects of these 


agencies. 
elaborate training scheme. 


He vividly describes the qualities required for welfare personnel and suggests an 


Mr. Gujral is Principal of the School for training Labour Welfare Workers, Bombay. 


The great scientific and technological 
changes in the field of industrial production, 
while immensely increasing the production- 
potential, have had two major consequences. 
On the one hand they necessitated greater 
specialization and technical skill and on the 
other hand they resulted in greater social 
maladjustments. Orderly social progress, 
therefore, requires a solution both of the 
technical and of the human problems of 
the industrial civilization. 

Maladjustments of the human factor — 
The changeover of industry from labour-sup- 
ply basis to the ‘power-machine system’ has 
resulted in vast social evils of disease, starva- 
tion, mal-nutrition in voluntary unemploy- 
ment, filthy and bad condition of living and 
other discomforts of life. Intolerable condi- 
tions of work—inadequate lighting, bad 
ventilation, unbearable temperature and 
humidity, unscientific methods of recruit- 
ment, placement, transfers, promotions or 
discharges, lack of any facility of training or 
vocational] guidance and absence of any other 
amenities in the factory, excessive physical 
and mental fatigue, enormous loss of human 
lives in the avoidable industrial accidents 
—all these when accompanied with rigid 
discipline of the new system, create adverse 
industrial environment which ultimately 
results in social disharmony, unrest, conflict 
and even war. The changed status of 
workers which follows from their permanent 
divorce from the instruments of production, 
the entrenchment of the wage-system and 


the impersonal relationship further aggravate 
the situation, creating an unexplainable 
aggressiveness in workers’ attitudes. No 
civilization can last long which is based on 
such foundations. It has, therefore, been 
realised by all—State, employers as well as 
by workers’ organizations—that the success- 
ful solution of the problems of adjusting the 
human factor to this changed industrial en- 
vironment and of adopting our social insti- 
tutions to the vast mechanical changes req- 
uires a fundamental reorientation of their 
traditional and customary attitudes as well 
as their constructive co-operation with one 
another. It has, therefore, necessitated a 
transformation of the old police State into the 
State devoted to the welfare of the citizens 
and aiming at creating conditions of social 
justice, a transformation of the old selfish, 
autocratic and unsympathetic management 
into the management which offers free 
scope for the development of workers’ per- 
sonality and accepts his rights in industry, 
It recognizes that ‘a high standard of effi- 
ciency can be expected only from persons 
who are physically fit and free from mental 
worries, that is, only from persons who are 
properly trained, properly housed, properly 
fed and properly clothed.”* 

Trade Unions also have assumed (though 
rather gradually) a new role of construc- 
tive co-operation, shedding off their old 
restrictive practices and helping both the 
employers and the State in their efforts to 
raise efficiency and productivity of the entire 
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economy. They are not merely the combat 
units or fighting organizations (as they used 
to be in the past) but are pre-eminently, 
both by law and by practice, organs of func- 
tional government continuously working for 
social peace and stabilization. 


Specialization of functions—The second 
result is the application of the scientific 
principles in the field of human adminis- 
tration. It has been realised that “speciali- 
zation of function is just as essential in the 
control of human relation as it is in the 
manipulation of mechanical and material 
forces.”* 


This has necessitated the  establish- 
ment of specialised agencies for admi- 
nistering the welfare services manned 
by competent, qualified and well-trained 
personnel in order to attain the maximum 
advantages of functional divisions of labour 
and responsibility. In factories and other 
industrial establishments personnel depart- 
ments are introduced for the regulation of 
employment relations, and personnel or wel- 
fare officers are appointed to control the 
same. The foreman, who hitherto was in- 
vested with a very wide range of functions 
and powers, is now divested of the same and 
is made to devote himself only to the tech- 
nical sides of production. 


Training —The need for trained, per- 
sonnel in charge of welfare services, whether 
provided by the State, trade unions or em- 
ployers, can hardly be exaggerated. Organ- 
ization and technical efficiency are indispen- 
sable to a sound welfare programme. Most 
of the schemes for training welfare personnel, 
however, are still experimental and tentative. 
In India, until very recently, there were 
few facilities for training for such work. 
Untrained people were appointed in the 
personnel jobs in the industry as well as in 
the State social services as Factory Inspec- 


tors, Conciliators etc. Unscrupulous and 
self-interested individuals came to acquire 
control over the trade unions for their own 
selfish ends and diverted the whole move- 
ment into wrong channels. Even now the 
facilities for such training are hardly ade- 
quate. The Mill Owners’ Association is run- 
ning a course for Labour Officers; the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences in Bombay 
(which is in existence for the last 13 years) 
offers a choice of several types of training 
courses in social work; the Calcutta Uni- 
versity also has launched a scheme for social 
work training in Calcutta. Recently the 
National Y.W.C.A. School of Social Work 
was affiliated to the Delhi University. An 
institute of social sciences has been set up by 
the Kashi Vidyapith in Benares. The Go- 
vernment also has moved in the matter of 
training enthusiastic young men and women 
for its social services and welfare program- 
mes. For instance the Government of India 
set up a Staff Training Centre in Delhi under 
the supervision of an expert from the Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service, U.K., 
for training the officers of the Employment 
Services, as it was realised that a trained, 
competent and reliable managerial staff was 
necessary for the efficient working of the 
scheme of Employment Exchanges. The 
Government of Bombay also has set up a 
School for Training Labour Welfare Work- 
ers for the purpose of providing sound 
theoretical and practical training on scien- 
tific principles in labour work including wel- 
fare and also to provide the existing labour 
welfare workers with opportunities for ad- 
vanced study and training (vide prospectus 
of the School). Three different schools for 
Trade Unionism and Citizenship have also 
been established in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur for the purpose of educating 
workers in the basic principles of civics, and 
trade union work. 





* (Watkins Dodds “Management of Labour Relations.” ) 
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Some of the trade unions also, especially 
the Textile Labour Association at Ahmeda- 
bad, have opened special classes for the 
workers with the same object. On _ the 
whole, however, trade unions in India have 
not sufficiently realised the importance of 
such constructive work as is done by the 
trade unions in other industrial countries 
especially Great Britain and U. S. A. But 
“the time has now come when the trade 
unions should train and employ competent 
men to investigate the technical conditions 
of each industry and to draft schemes 
whereby the trade unions could help to get 
more production without losing any of their 
ability to protect the worker from exploi- 
tation.”* 


In Great Britain special correspon- 
dence courses as well as regular classes 
have been organized by the National 
Council of Labour Colleges (N. C, L. C.) 
and the Workers’ Educational Association 
(W. E. A.). Facilities for an intensive 
study of labour problems ir. all their aspects 
_ (theoretical and practical) are provided at 
the Ruskin College, Oxford, as well as the 
London School of Economics. The trade 
union congress has also set up very extensive 
schemes for workers’ education in trade 
union problems. 


Workers’ organization in America have 
also not lagged behind in their realization 
of the importance of education for workers. 
Samuel Gompcrs once remarked: ‘“What- 
ever the progress American Labour makes, 
rests on an educational basis.” The phe- 
nomenal growth of unionism in America has 
necessitated vast educational programmes 
to enable the workers to participate more 
effectively not only in the activities of their 
unions but also in their local community 
life and to understand the principles of 
progressive trade union movement. The 
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Workers’ Education Bureau helps the 
workers’ organizations in their educational 
programmes in many ways especially by 
providing facilities for training Educational 
Directors and other staff workers for the 
union. Labour Education is now an 
important function of the American Trade 
Unions at every level—national, State and 
local. Training courses for shop-stewards 
and officers in public relations, research 
and guidance in union contract negotiation 
have been started in the Southern State 
of Kentucky and other States. Labour 
Institutes have been organised with the help 
of the Bureau and the Universities. (e.g. 
RUTGER LABOUR INSTITUTE was set 
up with the co-operation of the Rutger 
University and the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Labour.) These Institutes train the 
students deputed by the different trade 
unions in the country. 


The Universities also, have realised their 
responsibility in the matter of imparting 
social education. In Great Britain social 
service training is provided by more than 
18 social service departments of the uni- 
versities. In U. S. A. there are now 80 uni- 
versities which with the co-operation of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau and the Labour 
Institutes run courses in Labour Manage- 
ment Relation and ‘Trade Union 
Organization. The universities of Harvard,’ 
Michigan and Cornell have set up very 
extensive and ambitious schemes of education 
in industrial and labour relations. 


Education in India has been mostly 
academic in its outlook and therefore the 
facilities for such training whether provided 
by the State, the employers or the trade 
unions or the Universities, are very inade- 
quate to our requirements. In view of 
the expanding scope of welfare services, it 
is necessary that the number of such training 





*(Ben Roberts “Trade Unions in the New Era”). 
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institutions should be increased and spread 
all over the country. 

Research—The Bombay Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee recommended _ the 
establishment of a composite institute of 
industrial hygiene, industrial psychology and 
industrial welfare ‘for carrying on research 
into the problems of industrial fatigue, 
hygiene and psychological basis of unrest 
and also for the purpose of disseminating 
information regarding welfare activities in 
industrial establishments both in foreign 
countries and in India. In most of the 
leading industrial countries side by side with 
other such organizations and committces 
which form an integral part of the indus- 
trial pattern, has grown up a number of 
expert bodies, outside that pattern but 
devoted to the same purpose. In Great 
Britain for example the Royal Society for 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents, the 
Association of Examining Surgeons, Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Medical Officers, 
Industrial Welfare Socicty, Institute of Wel- 
fare Workers have been organized to carry 
on research work in different fields of 
industrial welfare. Similarly Safety, Health 
and Welfare Muscums were developed by 
the Industrial Research Board to advise 
and assist Medical Research Council in 
promoting scientific investigation into 
problems of health and their relation to the 
occupational environment. Safety in Mines 
Research Boards carry on similar work in 
the mines. The British Institute of Person- 
nel Management which was started with 
the» help of Government endeavours to 
approach the whole subject of Personncl 
Management with complete _ scientific 
objectivity. In order to improve the 
standard of management practice, the 
institute compiles organised body of know- 
ledge about management, and promotes the 
development of the science of Personnel 
Management by training Personnel Officers, 


and through the interchange of information 
regarding the professional standards of 
qualifications and conduct. 

Labour Welfare, its agencies and 
administration.—According to the Labour 
Investigation Committee labour welfare 
means “anything done for the intellectual, 
physical, moral and economic betterment of 
workers whether by employers, by Govern- 
ment or other agencies over and above what 
is laid down by law or what is normally 
expected as part of the contractual benefits 
for which the workers may have bargained.” 
It may be carried on inside or outside 
factory with the object of achieving a better 
adjustment of the human factor with its 
industrial environment. It is partly hu- 
manitarian for it enables the workers to 
receive a fair share in the national income 
and to enjoy a richer and fuller life. It 
is partly economic as it raises the efficiency 
and morale of the workers. It has also 
a social advantage, as it develops a sensc 
of responsibility and dignity among workers. 

State-The State to-day is the chief 
instrument for raising the standard of living 
of its citizens and provides various_ social 
services on a very vast scale for its citizens. 
In India, till recently, the State was content 
with only a few enactments viz. the Factories 
Act, 1934, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923, the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The 
Maternity Benefit Acts were passed by 
some Provincial Governments. The enfor- 
cement of these enactments which provided 
the minimum of ‘statutory welfare’ was 
found very lax by the Labour Investigation 
Committee. There was considerable evasion 
en the part of the management mainly duc 
to the lack of trained personnel, ignorance 
and illiteracy of the workers. With the 


achievement of independence the State has 
realised the need for the fullest utilization 
of the country’s resources and the necessity 
for the rapid improvement of the standard 
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of living and comfort of the masses of 
Indian people. The Five Year Labour 
Programme of the Government of India 
aims at comprehensive measures for labour 
welfare (inside and outside factories) and 
embraces not only the workers in the orga- 
nized industries but also the workers in 
agriculture, commercial undertakings and 
unorganized industries. In pursuance of 
these programmes the Factories Act has 
been revised and brought uptodate. The 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 has 
opened a new chapter in the history of 
Labour Legislation. Similarly legislation for 
regulating condition of works in transport, 
mines and plantation has been planned on 
a scientific basis. The Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 1947 establishes welfare 
measures and services in coal mines eg. 
establishment of hospital, anti-malarial 
measures, facilities for education, housing 
etc. The Welfare Trust Funds (which were 
proposed at the 8th meeting of the Standing 
Labour Committee held in March, 1946) 
are proposed to be established for the pur- 
pose of providing facilities for education, 
health, recreation, entertainment and other 
general amenities for workers and_ their 
dependents. The Provincial Governments 
especially Bombay, U. P. and West Bengal 
have also launched labour welfare schemes 
under which welfare centres providing the 
facilities for education (Nursery Schools, 
Literacy Classes, Libraries, Cinema Shows 
etc.) recreation (outdoor and indoor games, 
radio sets, gymnasiums) health  (well- 
equipped dispensaries and even canteens, 
creches, better housing with adjoining lawns 
in West Bengal) have been set up. The 
State Governments (especially Mysore, 
Madhyabharat) are also planning on similar 
Comprehensive welfare facilities. of 
different sorts have also been made available 
to Indian Seamen. The State, therefore, has 


lines. 


# (H. BL Trecker in “The Group Process in Ad:ninistration”. 
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assumed a very wide responsibility in this 
sphere of providing amenities for welfare 
of the working class in particular. In‘most 
of the other countries also comprehensive 
social security measures have been organized 
and the State makes adequate provision 
for education, vocational training and 
guidance, medical care, recreation and 
better working and living conditions for 
its citizens. In Great Britain for example 
the new National Insurance Scheme which 
came in force on 5th July, 1948 provides 
an effective ‘cradle-to-grave’ security for all 
citizens. The State also provides adequate 
and outside 
factories by laying down the minimum 
standards in legislation, by financial help 
and other encouragement to the employers 
and other agencies in the field. In almost 
all the countries the State accepts its res- 
ponsibility for providing adequate and sani- 
tary housing for its citizens in general, and 
workers in particular. 

It has, however, been realized that mere 
legislation is not enough. ‘Social action’ 
in order to be effective must be based on 
social planning and social research. It 
must be essentially democratic i.e. it must 
enlist the assistance and support of the co- 
operating groups and the public in general. 
It must be strictly enforced and it must be 
diligently and thoroughly executed in a 
co-ordinated and integrated manner. It 
requires co-relation, planning, central 
direction as well as organization personnel 
and leadership. ‘We thus see administra- 
tion as a creative process in thinking, 
planning and action inextricably bound up 
with the whole agency. We see it as a 
process of working with people to set goals, 
to build organizational relationships, to dis- 
tribute responsibility, to conduct programme 
and to evalute accomplishments.”’* 


welfare amenities inside 
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It is a process which is cssentially 
dynamic and adaptable. Trained labour 
welfare personnel, therefore, is very 
essential in this task of transforming the 
objective of the programme into reality. 
An efficient personnel alone can determine 
and clarify the objectives, mobilize the 
resources, develop, direct and supervise the 
programme, and supply the necessary leader- 
ship to co-ordinate, change and adopt the 
programme to the needs of the community. 
“If we are to plan our national, social and 
economic policies we must have persons 
qualified to plan at all the planning points.”* 
The social services ultimately depend on the 
knowledge of the staff of the real needs 
and requirements of the public and their 
methods to satisfy them. They all impinge 
directly on the happiness and morale of 
the citizen affected. “If he goes away 
feeling angry, thwarted and insulted his 
discontent spreads through his household, 
his street, his neighbourhood. Such dis- 
content magnified and multiplied throughout 
the community swells finally to condemna- 
tion of the Government itself.”+ “ 
the long transmission belt carrying social 
policy from White Hall to the private 
citizen, it is the interviewing officer who 
makes final delivery; if he is peremptory, 
hurried, irritable or stupid he will alienate 
citizens and bungle the execution ‘policy 
however well-thought out may be.” 

A new technique of public relation will 
have to be developed and the personnel in 
charge of administration of social services 
will have to regard the public as partner 
in its operation. A specially trained staff 
with appropriate skill and efficiency is 
absolutely necessary for this purpose, for it 
alone can grasp the standards of good social 
work practice, the various fields of social 


welfare, the theories of human behaviour 
as well as the political, economic and social 
forces underlying the contemporary society. 
The officers in the social services must 
understand the need, nature, purpose and 
effects of social services on the basis of the 
current social and industrial data. They 
must have a clear idea of the objective 
of the national policy and the connection 
of their jobs in furthering the same. They 
must also have a practical knowledge of 
the living and the working condition in 
the locality; they must be well-acquainted 
with the local geography as well as with 
the population, the state of public health, 
city administration as well as the various 
social service agencies in the field. They 
must combine vision and ability to plan 
objectively with sympathy and understanding 
of the people and their problem. An 
efficient social service worker must win the 
confidence and respect of the public by 
his self-discipline, balance and maturity of 
judgement. The successful administration 
of the legislative enactments depends on the 
officer’s thorough independence, his strict 
impartiality, his patience, his unvarying good 
temper and his savoir-faire in dealing with 
elements of a very discordant nature (Red- 
grave). The need for such a trained staff 
can hardly be overemphasized in view of 
the dynamic role which the State is playing 
in the life of a citizen. The various welfare 
schemes as discussed above, make provision 
for the appointment of trained staff in 
charge of their administration e.g. the Five 
Year Labour Programme of the Government 
of India contains provisions for expansion 
of the Factory Inspectorate, Conciliation and 
Adjudication machinery, appointment of 
Labour Welfare Commissioner, Welfare 
Officer, Lady Welfare Workers for welfare 











*(J. S. Clarke ‘In Social Security’ by Robson). 
{ (Ibid) 
(Ibid) 
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work in coal mines. The Labour welfare 
schemes organised by the Provinces also 
require a specially trained staff. eg. in 
Bombay full-time Welfare Superintendents, 
Welfare Organisers, Nursery Schoo] Teachers 
etc. are appointed for managing the wel- 
fare centres. In other industrial countries 
also steps are being taken to increase the 
number of trained personnel for the various 
social services provided by the State, as it 
has been found through experience that 
persons having no back-ground or know- 
ledge of the work undertaken, when 
appointed to these agencies do more harm 
than good. 


Trade Unions.—Trade Unions in most 
of the industrial countries of the West 
play a very vital role in providing various 
welfare services—educational and_ recrea- 
tive—for the workers. This function of 
‘mutual insurance’ is a source of stability, 
strength and unity in their organization. In 
fact much of the modern social legislation 
is the result of the early work done in the 
field by the Unions. Sir Arther Pugh in 
his presidential address to the T. U. C. in 
1926 observed “in the days before the State 
system of social insurance, compensation 
for accidents and organized public care of 
widows and orphans and aged people, it was 
the trade union that looked after the victims 
of the soul-less industrialism, it was the 
Union that inculcated thrift, it was the trade 
union which built up that magnificent 
system of trade and friendly benefits which 
protected the workers and their dependents 
from the worst ravages of capitalist economy 
nacre 5 ”. The trade unions in India have 
not been able to give sufficient attention 
to their duties in this sphere. They have 
developed little in the way of normal 
functions for day to day work. Except for 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, 
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the Railwaymen’s Union, the Mazdoor 
Sabha of Kanpur and few others, trade 
unions in India have been little more than 
strike committees. The Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad spends 60 to 70 
per cent of its income (about 40,000/-) 
on such welfare activities as, the day and 
night schools, reading rooms and libraries. 
A special staff of about 25 inspectors is 
appointed, who visit the workers’ residential 
places and try to solve their difficulties by 
personal contacts. Some of the Railway- 
men’s Unions have organized co-operative 
societies and provide various types of bene- 
fits e.g. legal-aid, death and retire benefits, 
sickness benefits etc. 


The need for trained welfare personnel 
for managing such activities in trade unions 
can not be over-emphasized. 


Further with the development and pro- 
gress of industrial democracy, workers 
control the welfare services inside the factory 
and co-operate with the employer, govern- 
ment and other agencies in determining 
conditions of employment, framing industrial 
and social legislation and formulating social 
and economic policies both generally and 
in relation to particular industries. “The 
trade union movement occupies a unique 
position in society and one which, parti- 
cularly in view of the increasing tendency 
towards central economic planning carries 
a heavy burden of responsibility. (Ben 
Roberts. Ibid). The last Great World War 
has given impetus to the movement of 
tripartite collaboration which is an “indis- 
pensable condition of the continued existence 
of the democratic way of life.”* 

In most of the industrial countries, 
the methods of tripartite collaboration 


have been greatly expanded in their 
scope particularly by the provisions 
in the new _ social insurance _legis- 





*(I. L. O, ‘War time developments in Government-Employer-Worker Collaboration’). 
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lation for the administration of the Social 
Insurance Schemes by Joint Bodies, by the 
establishment of joint minimum wage-fixing 
machinerics as well as by the establishment 
of Joint Advisory Councils (on the national 
level) and Production and Works 
Committees at the factory level. In India 
also the tripartite principle has been 
accepted as the best means of discussing 
and finding solutions for labour problems 
and a permanent machinery has been cons- 
tituted for such purpose. The Standing 
Labour Committee and the Plenary 
Conference have been set up and tripartite 
industrial committees have been established 
for the important industries eg. coal 
mining, cotton textile, jute, cement, leather. 
Statutory Provisions for the formation of 
Works Committees and Joint Committees 
have been made under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 and the B. I. R. Act, 
1948. 

Trained trade union workers will be of 
immense help in furthering the objectives 
of such employer-employee collaboration in 
industrial production. 


It has also been felt necessary that the 
trade union movement should be organized 
and controlled by workers themselves. In 
India, workers are largely illiterate and 
ignorant and unless, therefore, they are 
specially trained for the purpose they will 
not be able to take to the work of union 
organization much less will they be able to 
produce leaders who will be sufficiently 
well-equipped to build and keep together 
a big union or a strong movement or to 
represent them in the national or inter- 
national field. 


The trade union welfare staff must have 
a clear grasp of the real needs, desires and 
psychology of the workers. Their zeal 
and sympathy for them must be 
mingled with the balance of judgement 


and breadth of vision. They must be able 
io understand the constructive role of trade 
unions in developing harmonious and peace- 
ful relations in industry and in raising pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of the economy as 
a whole, in order to be able to guide the 
movement on progressive lines. They must 
have courage and resourcefulness to incul- 
cate this new outlook amongst the workers. 
It is also necessary that they should have a 
working knowledge of the technical phases 
of business in order that they may be able to 
eradicate the causes of waste and inefficiency, 

Employer.—Welfare work has long since 
been accepted as an important obligation 
of the employers towards their workmen. 
Their motives for such work may, however, 
be numerous e.g. either humanitarianism, 
religion, securing the workers loyalty to the 
plant or raising their productivity. Welfare 
work may also be undertaken to attract better 
and more efficient workers to the factory or 
to gain stability of business. Under the pre- 
industrial conditions the employer and the 
employed were bound together by personal 
relationship and continuous propinquity. 
This bond is now weakened by the change in 
industrial conditions. Anyone scrutinizing 
industry from the scientific point of view can 
see many ways in which consideration of 
human factor can raise efficiency. First at 
the time of recruitment he will see workers 
getting a cold reception at the hands of the 
jobber and feeling themselves as the objects 
of his exploitation. The first impressions of 
the extortionate jobber grow in him the seed 
of helplesssness and dishonesty. The worker 
struggles along with his work and often spoils 
he machines on which he works because there 
is no one to show him the right way or to 
give him the necessary training. He slows 
down and gets exhausted by excessive phy- 
sical and mental fatigue. These adverse 


efiects are more pronounced if the condi- 
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tions of the work—temperature, ventilation, 
humidity, lighting or illumination etc.—are 
also bad. Some workers will be jealous of 
their superiors, others will be worried about 
their old age, sickness or unemployment. 
Their morale or enthusiasm for work will be 
at a very low ebb. Mal-adjustment in the job 
as well as in the entire industrial environ- 
ment makes the workers discontented. Ab- 
sence of any welfare amenities for rest or re- 
creation, washing or bathing after arduous 
work—all play their part in driving the 
worker into hopeless and sometimes irredee- 
mable Psychopathic condition of mind. 
Moreover when his complaints are consi- 
dered very lightly all these adverse conditions 
create a cumulative effect. Lack of any 
information about the industry and _ its 
products, its history or anything about 
the raw materials etc. make him _in- 
capable of appreciating the difficulties 
of the other side when pressing for the accep- 
tance of his demands. It is for these reasons 
that Miss Hariet Herring asserts “there is 
ho job about the mill that can: be more 
strenuously pursued or more disgracefully 
neglected than welfare work.” Welfare Work 
today forms an important function of per- 
sonnel management. It is based on the pro- 
position that workers are living-souls with a 
personality and not mere parts of factory 
equipments. Their skill, strength, capacity, 
training and daily work are things into which 
their personality enters. 


Welfare or Personnel Management.—Is 
“ that part of management function which is 
primarily concerned with the human rela- 
tionship within the organisation. Its ob- 
jective is the maintenance of those relation- 
ships on a basis which, by consideration of 
the well-being of the individual, enables 
all those engaged in the undertaking to 
make their maximum personal contribution 
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to the effective working of that undertaking.” 
It is concerned with: 1) Employment, i.e. 
interviewing, selection, placement, instruc- 
tions as to company rules and policy, control 
of transfers and promotions, reduction of 
absenteeism and labour turnover etc. 2) 
Health, safety and sanitation—organization 
of medical service, promotion of personal 
hygiene, prevention of fatigue, setting up 
of sanitation services, safety measures etc. 3) 
Education, training and research—job inst- 
ruction, job analysis, time and motion studies, 
formulation of special incentive plans, 
apprenticeship training, statistics, reports, 
surveys etc. 4) Joint representation or con- 


sultation—setting up the Work Com- 
mittees and other machinery for the 
systematic settlement of industrial 


disputes; 5) Welfare and employee services 
—-provision for education and rest and re- 
creation e.g. dining rooms, tea-shops, can- 
teens supplying wholesome and fresh food; 
bathing and washing facilities, creches, day 
schools for children and night schools for 
adults, reading rooms and libraries, co- 
operative societies, cheap grain and cloth 
shops, medical help, first aid appliances, 
housing, open air and indoor games etc. 


The aim of the Personnel Management 
is the formulation of a clear personnel policy 
to secure a healthy interest of the workers 
in their work. Sound welfare management 
is the outcome of the community spirit— 
it is a co-operative effort of the workers and 
the employers to secure prosperity and peace 
for both. The employees are regarded 
“partners in social service of production and 
not merely as a source of energy.”* 


Welfare work which forms an integral 
part of the personnel management of 
the policy is not today a _ result of 
the paternalistic benevolence of the 
employer but only a co-operative device 








*(Kelly ‘Welfare work in Industry’). 
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based on a fellowship of purpose and inter- 
ests. It is, therefore, organized and controlled 
with the help of the Works Committee which 
exercise important social, economic, financial 
and technical functions. They formulate the 
methods of developing co-operation between 
the employers and the employees and in 
some countries even administer the social 
services in the undertaking. Experience has 
shown that the treatment of employees as 
intelligent and responsible force in the fac- 
tory has evoked a corresponding spirit of 
interest and co-operation from them. Work- 
ers come to appreciate the problems of 
management—the firm’s production pro- 
grammes and plans. In Great Britain Joint 
Committees even undertake the unpleasant 
duty of disciplining the workers 
and have occassionally even  recom- 
mended their dismissal. The Personnel 
Management policy identifies the worker— 
however junior and whether permanent or 
casual—with the firm. This is the best 
way by which all industrial waste, ineffi- 
ciency and conflict can be eliminated. The 
workers are given full information regarding 
the company policy and practice which in 
turn will stimulate their interest and the 
desire to find out more about the firm. The 
information may be disseminated by organ- 
ization of conferences, club mectings or 
individual messages, by publication of 
magazines or papers, booklets, bulletins, 
circular letters or memoranda written in 
simple language understandable to workers. 
Simple progress charts showing plant progress 
and the actual delays with the reasons 
therefor, may also be displayed in a pro- 
iminent place in the factory. Whatever the 
means adopted, it has been found that men 
can be made to feel that their employer 
welcomes their suggestions and treats their 
opinions with respect and appreciation. 
(As for example, the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation in U. S. A. actually adopted 


5,000 suggestions out of a total of 11,404 
suggestions made by their employees to 
improve production processes and distri- 
buted awards totalling 57,209 dollars and 
gave a reward of 5,085 dollars to an employce 
for his explanation regarding the improve- 
ments in the method of manufacturing mica 
sheets by machine.) 


It is, however, not enough to formulate 
a policy and its aims and objectives. It is 
also necessary to see that it is actually 
applied in the factory at all levels in the 
best possible manner. It is necessary to 
set up a special organization for the purpose 
of translating the policy into practice. This 
can be done by setting up a special organi- 
zation manned by a trained personnel to 
supervise all the policies governing the 
management-employee relations. 


In India, the value of Personnel Manage- 
ment has not yet been fully realised. Only 
a few employers have made some provision 
for welfare work in their establishments. 
Some mills in the cotton textile industry and 
the Jute Mill Association provide recrea- 
tion facilities of various sorts (e.g.—provision 
of wrestling pits and gymnasia, sports 
club for such games as _ football, 
cricket, volleyball, reading rooms and 
libraries, theatrical performances,  ex- 
cursions) ; facilities for education of the 
workers and their children (e.g.—adult 
education classes, primary and _ technical 
schools’ etc.) ; medical facilities by way of 
setting up dispensaries under the charge of 
qualified doctors. Other welfare facilities 
like organization of provident fund and 
gratuity schemes, old age and retirement 
pensions etc. have also been instituted by 
some of the advanced units of the industry. 
All these welfare measures, however, have not 
yielded the best results as they hardly con- 
form to any standard or principles nor are 
they organised on scientific lines under the 
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supervision of well-trained personnel, e.g. the 
canteens provided in many factories are 
“little more than private contractors’ tea- 
stalls. Where foodstuffs are provided, they 
are neither cheap nor good in quality 
while the environments are anything but 
clean, sanitory or attractive....No wonder 
then that workers prefer to bring their 
own snack with them for mid-day consump- 
tion”.* 

Similarly the provision of creches (though 
now compulsory under the 
many cases leaves much to be desired. The 
observations of the Labour Investigation 
Committee in this respect are 
worth considering. “Generally speaking 
the creche is one of the _ negiec- 
ted corners of the factory and if an 
‘ayah’ or nurse is in attendance she seldom 
pays sufficient attention to the requirements 
of the children left there 
seldom very 


law) in 


clean and 


atmosphere _ is 
standard of sanitation seldom very high. 
If cradles are provided there are not enough 
of them, with the result that children are 
allowed to lie on the floor, generally in 


dirty clothes, and crying for want of 
attendance.” Similarly in case of the 
entertainment facilities, it has been expe- 
rienced that workers do not take any 
interest in the same. The main reason 
for this is that they have not been organized 
with due regards to the psychology and 
aptitude of workers. In India it is not 
possible for workers to make use of such 
modern games as tennis, ping-pong, billiards 
etc. In the health services also, mere pro- 
vision of dispensaries has been found to 
be insufficient, for a vigorous health 
education drive is also necessary to secure 
a living interest and to enlist the practical 
co-operation of the workers in those 
measures. The British factories in this 
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sphere have made a very remarkable pro- 
gress. Medical and First-aid Centres 
providing the services of a qualified doctor, 
dentist and nurses, convalescent homes, 
facilities for recreation and education (e.g. 
provision of various games, organization of 
clubs, catering for different types of hobbies 
like horticulture, radio, photography, handi- 
crafts etc. schools for workers and their 
children), Training-Within-Industry  sche- 
mes, pension and provident fund plans have 
been provided. The control of all such 
schemes rests with the workers while the 
management provide the necessary material 
«.g. playing fields, club room for irdoor re- 
creation, swimming baths, gymnasiums. The 
actual administration rests with the Works 
Councils or seperate committee elected for 
the purpose. An expert body—the personnel 
department—which is well conversant with 
the psychology, needs, tastes, and desircs of 
workers and which is sympathetic in its 
attitude, helps the Works Councils in their 
activitics. 

The rise of a new profession—Trained 
welfare workers or labour or personnel 
officers or industrial relations officers or la- 
bour liaison officers or employment managers 
(by whatever name they are called) have 
assumed a vital role in the sphere of scientific 
management of the employer-employee re- 
lations and occupy a very high position in 
a factory. There is an increasing tendency 
for firms to employ specialists in personnel 
relations to whom is entrusted the respon- 
sibility of supervising all policies governing 
management-employee_ relations and _ to 
accord them a position and status of dignity 
and responsibility as that enjoyed by other 
executive charged with the task of produc- 
tion, distribution and finance. They are 
given a high rank on parity with other 
major executives, which carries prestige and 
authority in the factory. 





*(L. I. Committee’s Report). 
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The Royal Commission on Labour in India 
favoured the idea of employing trained 
labour officers for the purpose of 
establishing a healthy contact between 
employers and workers as also with 
the view to eliminating the exploitation of 
workers by jobbers or contractors entrusted 
with the task of recruiting them. Since 
the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion, the institution of labour officer has 
come to stay, especially in the cotton textile 
and in the larger units of several other 
industries like cement, matches, chemicals, 
papers, jute etc. In the seasonal, unre- 
gulated and small scale factories, plantations 
and mining no such special officers are 
appointed though recently the Government 
of India has taken steps for the appointment 
of Labour Welfare Commissioner, Inspectors 
and Welfare Officers as well as trained 
Coal Mines Lady Welfare Workers. Labour 
Officers, however, have not yet been given 
any place of dignity in the factory and are 
not able to exercise any independence of 
judgement and_ responsibility. Mr. A. 
S. Banawalikar in his report “A study of 
industrial dissatisfaction” (in the textile 
mills in Indore City) shows that Labour 
Officers in their present condition will be 
of no use either to command confidence of 
workers or to improve employer-employee 
relations. “A labour officer who has to 
represent interest of the workers and inter- 
pret their feelings, hopes, fears, and 
ambitions to the management should not 
be so obsessed with his own position of 
inferiority and comparative poverty that he 
should be prevented from having his say 
on a footing of equality with other officers.” 
The Royal Commission Report recommen- 
ded that he should be subordinate to no one 
except the General Manager of the Factory. 
“His position should enable him to see that 
the workers’ case is adequately presented 
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and he can act as their advocate when he 
is convinced that remedial measures are 
required. The Indian Factories Act of 
1948 under Section 49 makes the appoint- 
ment of Welfare Officers compulsory in 
every factory with 500 workers or more— 
thus giving an official recognition and status 
to their functions in industry. The Govern- 
ment of U. P. under the draft rules issued 
under the said section, have provided that 
Welfare Officers shall be subordinate to the 
Labour Commissioner, and shall be selected 
from the list of candidates drawn up by 
him, and removable only with his permission. 
Though this provision will not accord the 
Welfare Officers the position they should 
have, it may afford them some independence 
of action and authority. 


In U. K., a Factories’ (Medical and Wel- 
fare Services) Order made by the Ministry 
for Labour and National Service enables 
Inspectors of Factories to direct that officers 
should be appointed to supervise welfare 
activities in the factory. This power has 
been used very sparingly but still the em- 
ployers are convinced about the usefulness 
of the services of a trained personnel in 
organizing such activities. In 1944 there 
were 6,000 such officers in British factories 
while in 1939 there were only 1,500. In 
1945 a section with the Inspectorate— 
‘Personnel Management  Advisors’—has 
been established to give advice in the 
development and expansion of better 
methods of personnel management. 

Qualities and Qualifications —‘Integrity, 
Personality, energy, the gift of understanding 
individual and linguistic facilities are the 
main qualities required”* in a Personnel 
Officer. 

Unusual ability and understanding, skill 
and ingenuity are necessary for one who has 
to manage men—a task more delicate and 





*(The Royal Commission). 
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difficult than that of managing machines 
and materials. He should have a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of workers’ point of 
view, and also a clear understanding of 
the employers’ policy. He must have courage 
and independence of mind, strong perso- 
nality, firmness and determination with 
practical wisdom, tact and commonsense, a 
sense of reality combined with high ideals. 
He should also have an infinite patience 
and aim at gradual improvements, for, “the 
mere fact of the entry of a welfare worker 
into a factory does not result in a transfor- 
mation in personal habits, in behaviour, 
in work, or in attitude of mind either one 
side or the other. It does not draw immedi- 
ately employee and employer together”.* 

He must have a breadth of vision, an ad- 
venturous spirit as well as the necessary 
ability to support his schemes and innovations 
on sound principles. He should be a good 
judge of men and should understand the 
psychology of workers with whom he has 
to work. He must be gifted with an 
amiable nature, a sense of good humour, 
tolerance and ability of leadership. 

Functions.—The functions of a Personnel 
Officer are mainly advisory in nature—that 
of enabling the employer (the Manager) 
and other executives in the factory to adopt 
adequate measures for mobilizing the inter- 
est, goodwill and co-operation of the human 
factor in Industry. He is a specialist in 
human relations who is familiar with the 
problems and policies of Management as 
well as the attitude, needs and desires of 
the workers. He is entrusted with the task 
of supervising and improving labour stan- 
dards in different departments of a factory, 
by educating factory managers, foremen and 
other executives in the methods of managing 
men. He looks to the long-run interest 
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both of the employers and of the workers 
—on-the one hand advises the employers 
against being led away by the prospects 
of immediate gain and on the other hand 
enlists workers’ spontaneous co-operation and 
interest in the job. He interprets the 
workers’ point of view to the employer 
and to other executives in the factory and 
inculcates upon them the advantages of 
team-spirit in production-work and_ the 
contribution which good-will of the ope- 
ratives can make in raising efficiency in 
the factory. Industrial relations are put 
on a new basis, all avoidable wastes are 
eliminated; the scope for fears, distrusts, 
dislikes, suspicions and prejudices is very 
much reduced. In this way even the pro- 
blem of industrial discipline is made much 
easier of solution, for the aim of industrial 
discipline is to develop character and effi- 
ciency. A trained Personnel Officer 
impresses on employers the utter uselessness 
and injustice of the old-fashioned discipli- 
nary tactics in which force, pains and 
penalties, threats of dismissals, forfeitures 
of various rights and privileges, monetary 
yfines, suspensions without pay, were relied 
upon to make petty regulations effective 
and to enforce industrial discipline. A 
Personnel Officer skilled in the art of hand- 
ling grievances can act as a channel between 
the workers and management and by his 
very presence in the factory can create a 
spirit of comradeship—an “esprit de firm” 
or “we feeling”, a sense of unity and co- 
operation. The various welfare services 
organized by him afford to the industrial 
workers a means of self-expression, and “an 
exercise in self-government”. The Personnel 
Officer, therefore, has to reconcile apparently 
divergent interests. Being usually a paid 
employee he has to convince his employer 
of the concrete economic benefits of his 
schemes. He has also to seek co-operation 





* (E. T. Kelly “Welfare Work in Industry’). 
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of other executives in the factory. Besides 
he has to win the confidence of the rank 
and file, by convincing them that he is 
not merely a ‘company man’ but is really 
interested in guarding the physical, meral, 
economic and social well-being of workers. 


In order to succeed in his efforts hc must 
be conversant with the problems of the 
industry—its history, its financial structure 
as well as its competitive position. He 
should know the nature of the product, its 
demand and supply position as well as its 
relation to other closely complementary and 
substitute products. Special technical quali- 
fications are not essential for appointment 
though a general knowledge of the processes 
is necessary.* 


With a view to formulating sound 


principles of procedure and developing a™ 


technique for proper recruitment, selection, 
and placement of employees, he must have 
full knowledge of as well as a systematic 
contact with, the sources of labour supply 
and the labour market. For the purpose 
of achieving the most effective adjustment 
of the worker to his job he should be 
able to assess the individual “in terms of 
his capacities, aptitude and other qualifi- 
cations which the job calls for” by studying 
the previous history of the worker by the 
application of psychological tests as well 
as by personal contacts. Analysis of the 
job requirements, its specifications and 
standardizations on proper lines are essential 
for fitting men to their jobs and vice versa. 
It is also the duty of the Personnel Officer, 
with the help of other executives and tech- 
nicians in the factory and with the 
co-operation of the Works Committee to 
develop adequate opportunity and facilities 
for education and training of workers and 
their children, in order to secure an ade- 
quate supply of well-trained workers. A 


Personnel Officer must also be able to cons- 
truct well-defined and. scientifically deter- 
mined schemes of transfers, promotions and 
dismissals in order to stabilise the working 
force. This will necessitate formulation of 
a general code of rules for conduct and 
discipline in factory. A Personnel Officer 
has also to draw up plans for the promotion 
of health, comfort, and safety of the 
employees in the factory. Provision of a 
satisfactory, congenial and comfortable 
working environment, a well-organized and 
efficient medical service, and adequate wel- 
fare amenities are essential in order to create 
harmony and goodwill in the industry. 
Above all a good Personnel Officer must 
devise measures for stimulating interests of 
the workers in the job and the enterprize 
through joint conferences between the 
management and the workers representatives, 
formation of Works Committees and other 
joint bodies like Inspection, Accident Inves- 
tigation, Publicity and Educational, and 
Safety Committees. 

A Personnel Officer, therefore, has to be 
thoroughly familiar with the basic psychology 
of the workers—their needs and desires. 
He should know the conditions of their 
living as well as the general environment 
of the locality in which they live—the state 
of public health, the ‘extent of vice, crime, 
intemperance in the locality, the moral and 
spiritual forces and educational institutions 
therein. He should be aware of the com- 
position of the working class in the area— 
the various racial, communal and industrial 
groups. He must be conversant with their 
habits, customs and modes of behaviour, 
the composition of their families, and their 
family budgets. A Personnel Officer can 
understand his workers well, only when he 
is well acquainted with all these factors, 
which ultimately determine the attitude of 





*(Royal Commission Report). 
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worker to the various industrial problems. 
He should learn to look behind the final 
events in any particular situations, to the 
antecedent causes thereof, in order to find 
out their fundamental conditioning factors. 
Mr. Robert Hyde in his booklet “Human 
Factor in Industry” gives the following 
example in this respect. “A Welfare Worker 
newly appointed to an ironwork discovered 
that whenever trouble arose in the concern 
its origin could be traced to the foundry. . 
....The workers were always grumbling; 
they were of a poor type, and made little 
response to any suggestion for improving 
the tone of the works. He pursued his 
enquiries in the foundry itself and discovered 
that the conditions prevailing there were 
lower than in any other department. The 
roof leaked, light was bad, the gutters over- 
flowed with the result that in rainy weather 
puddles of water stood about the floors. 
Tools were wet and cold and rusty and 
in the semi-darkness were hard to find. The 
bitter draughts rendered the foundry any- 
thing but a pleasant place to work ‘in. The 
men had put up with it for many years, 
and although they little knew it, the con- 
ditions had embittered their outlook. 
Representations were made to directors and 
shortly afterwards the defects were remedied. 
Within six months the tone of the foundry 
improved. The human factor had been 
considered.” 


Knowledge of the history, policies, aims, 
aspirations, structures and strength of the 
Trade Union movement in the country as 
well as other countries is also necessary for 
a competent Personnel Officer. He must be 
familiar with the social and economical 
forces in the country as well as its moral, 
spiritual and cultural background. In order 
to be able to understand and evaluate the 
measures adopted by the State for impro- 
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ving labour standards, he should know the 
prevailing political trends in the country 
as well as the dominant political groups 
and their policies. He should have a clear 
idea about the relationship of labour to 
the State and the-community as a whole. 
He should also have an adequate knowledge 
of the provisions of various enactments 
governing labour conditions and employer- 
employee relations. 


Training Programme.—On the suitability 
of the officer very largely depends the success 
of various welfare services wheiher pro- 
vided by the State, the Trade Unions and 
other welfare agencies or by the employers. 
Trained Officers alone can crystallize enthu- 
siam and sympathy for the working class 
into scientifically planned programmes and 
can achieve the best results with the know- 
ledge and skill gathered during the period 
of their training. “There is a good and 
bad way of doing things, an effective and 
an ineffective method of work. Technical 
training is training in those methods of 
achievement, which experience has shown 
to be more affective.” A special technique 
of doing the work is necessary to enable 
the officers to approach the problem scienti- 
fically, to analyse it, and to work towards 
its accomplishments “with confidence, a 
sureness of touch, a lack of self-consciousness, 
an economy of effort and a definite 
expectation of a probable result..... .. sal 
Trained personnel has the necessary know- 
ledge, understanding, enthusiasm, skill and 
a constructive imagination which are 
necessary in the successful execution of the 
welfare schemes. As for example in the 
case of the Social Service Staff, it. is 
necessary that they should have a clear 
grasp of the principles underlying social 
administration and should have a practical 
knowledge of the social resources of the 





“#*(Lee “Social Work as Cause & Function’). 
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community as well as a fund of information 
regarding social processes. Similarly 
Personnel Officers in factories can discharge 
their various functions, (as detailed above) 
only when they are equipped with the 
necessary knowledge and skill by a special 
training programme e.g. an untrained per- 
sonnel officer though he may succeed in 
running a canteen satisfactorily upto a point, 
will not be able to make it ‘a channel for 
the expression of corporate life of the 
factory’ and the centre of the social and 
recreational life of the firm. Many well- 
intentioned schemes have failed to achieve 
the desired results merely because they were 
not put in charge of trained hands. 


The aim of such a training programme 
is mainly to inculcate practical skills, to 
teach the necessary theoretical knowledge 
and to develop the prerequisite of efficient 
work viz. an intelligent interest in and enthu- 
siasm for doing good for the maladjusted 
individuals. This can be done only if the 
officers have a sound knowledge of the 
psychology of the individual in society as 
well as the social psychology of the working 
group. 

It is clear from the above discussion 
that no one stereotype curriculum of studies 
can be laid down for all types of welfare 
personnel for all times. Though the, general 
education and preliminary training course 
for social work in industry may be the 
same for all, their specialized training 
programme will have to be modified in 
conformity with the different kinds of ser- 
vices which they will have to handle after 
their training, e.g. a worker in State Social 
Services will need a more comprehensive 
training in social work as he has to operate 
in a wider field. A trade union welfare 
worker will have to lay more emphasis in 
his studies on the subject of trade unionism 
—the relation of trade unions with the 
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management, the State and the Society. 
A Personnel Officer in ‘the factory will be 
more immediately concerned with the 
human problems in industry and the re- 
lationship of the management with the same. 
He will need a greater understanding of 
the purpose of business and the functions 
and responsibilities of the management in a 
free competitive economy. 


Within each category also there will have 
to be some degree of specialization but this 
can be left to other supplementary schemes 
of Inservice or apprenticeship training 
which can train the students for specific 
jobs e.g. for factory inspection, conciliation 
and arbitration work, for social security 
services, housing management etc. As for 
example, in Great Britain, newly recruited 
factory inspectors are given 2 weeks’ inten- 
sive (theoretical and practical) training by 
the Factory Department. The Society of 
Housing Management and large housing 
authorities like London County Council run 
similar training courses in housing 
management. 


The training for welfare personnel may be 
in the form of the long-term course as well as 
the short-term course in order to meet the 
urgent needs for trained personnel for welfa- 
re services. The long-term course may be of 
two years’ duration and may comprise: (1) a 
general training course which may be of one 
year’s duration: (2) specialized training 
course in conformity with the nature of the 
specific field of work which the student 
would undertake after his training. This 
may be also of one year’s duration. 


The short-term course may run for one 
year for the benefit only of such persons who 
are already employed either in State Social 
Services, in Trade Unions or in factories 
as Welfare Officers. The short-term course 
may also comprise: (1) a general training 
course of three months duration; and (2) 
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a specialized course on the lines indicated 
above of nine months. 


The specialized course should commence 
after the completion of the general training 
course and should provide for intensive 
research facilities in the field of specialization. 


The general or the preliminary training 
course (which will be common to all types 
of workers) should be devised very carefully 
so as to equip the students with the basic 
knowledge of the theory and practice of social 
work in industry. 

Such a training course may be set up on the 
following lines and should include the 
following steps. 

(1) Initial selection —It is essential that 
the students admitted to the course should 
have a university degree in one of the social 
sciences. Exceptions, however, may be made 
in the case of those who have a long experi- 
ence in the field and have a special aptitude 
for welfare work. They shguld not usually be 
under 20 years of age for “experience of life 
is ‘a necessary part of the foundations when 
building ones philosophy of life.”* 

The interviewing panel should have 
before it the record of candidate’s work which 
he has already done as well as his educational 
progress. It will specially look for such in- 
tangible qualities. as powers of leadership, 
self-reliance, initiative, organizing ability, 
wider outlook and above all a strong charac- 
ter which is indeed “the fundamental basis 
in the make up of a good welfare worker”. 
These intangible qualities can be developed 
by training only if they are initially present. 

(2) Outlines of the Syllabus—(i) Theore- 
tical discussions, lectures, seminars and con- 
ferences: The lectures should be delivered by 
an experienced staff. Experts in the field 
of industry, Trade Union Organization and 
other specialists may also be invited for this 


purpose. 


The syllabus should be so framed that it 
should have the closest possible bearing on 
the industrial, economic, and social back- 
ground of the country with which the stu- 
dents are concerned. The most important 
subjects which may form part of the syllabus 
are :—(A) Industrial and social psychology, 
(B) Economics (main theoretical principles 
and also as applied to the facts, conditions 
and circumstances in the country), (C) 
Industrial History and Organization, (D) 
Industrial Relations and Labour Legislation, 
(E) Social Statistics and Social Insurance, 
(F) Public Administration, (G) Labour 
Movement in national and _ international 
aspects, (H) Social Thought, Ethics and 
Ideals, (1) Machinery of Government and 
Political Institutions, (J) Social Work in 
Industry (inside and outside factory), 


(ii) Field work: should also form a more 
important aspect of the course. With the 
co-operation of employers, trade unions and 
other agencies (voluntary or under the State) 
ficld work under an expert guidance can 
enable the students to acquire a professional 
discipline. It can stimulate those qualities 
and characteristics in the students from 
which can come intellectual vigour and 
broad human sympathy. Practical training 
may be arranged in different industrial 
establishments at important industrial cen- 
tres, with various trade unions and the emp- 
loyers’ organizations and other social welfare 
agencies working in the field. Field work 
is not confined merely to visits of observation 
to these places but includes sound education 
in which supervision in the field is as care- 
fully planned and applied as theoretical 
instruction. Trainees should acquire clear 
first-hand knowledge of the living and the 
working conditions in the country (especially 
in the locality) by personal observation. In 
order that the students may have a better 
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grasp over their work a few of them may be 
selected and deputed to the foreign countries 
for their practial training. It is a very en- 
couraging sign that the U.N.O. has taken 
up this matter and is providing fellowships 
to the selected students of different countries 
to go abroad for such training. 


(ili) The case method of instruction: In 
which the students with the help and under 
the guidance of their Ficld Supervisor discuss 
what action should be taken or what ought 
to happen in some hypothetical but quite 
probable circumstances. 
Experience shows that when lectures, dis- 
cussions and seminars are arranged, cases 
arise quite naturally in the discussion. The 
discussion of the solutions to these hypo- 
thetical cases can throw a very interesting 
light on the real problems that occur in the 
industrial life of a country. Such discussions 
can be more informative and useful if they 
are preceded by some preparation and study 
of the problem to be discussed at the meeting. 
The field-work of the students can be a very 
useful source from which individual cases 
can be sclected for discussion. The case 
method can link up the knowledge of home 
conditions of workers with their working 
environments. “Personnel departments are 
finding that visits to the homes must supple- 
ment interviews on the job”. “The Person- 
nel Director in an industrial establishment. . 
...is a case worker within the certain sphere 
as surely as the social case worker. His 
progress-card for employees is not unlike 
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the face card of the Social Welfare Organi- 
zation; his job analysis, production studies, 
promotion charts, educational programmes, 
welfare and recreational projects supply him 
with specialized data upon the individual 
and his environment. He knows how to 
develop and control his employees through 
environment; his tactics in meeting personnel 
problems within the industry are based upon 
knowledge of these facts”. 


The case work method is not only 
useful for personnel management in the 
factory but also for acquiring a clear 
picture of the social resources of the 
community. 


India today needs, in very large numbers, 
trained social workers, who can successfully 
guard against the wastes and conflicts and 
sacrifices of human resources, which may 
arise out cf her plans for greater industrial- 
ization. Our educational institutions and their 
programmes will have to be reoriented so 
that they may have a closer relationship with 
the social and economic needs of the country. 
The State also will be judged “not only by 
the excellence of a paper plan, not only 
by administrative competence, not only by 
lavish benefits, but also by _ the 
spirit of the staff, its spokemen”.t 


Selection and training of competent 
people in various fields of social work in 
industry is absolutely necessary in order to 
have a stable and comfortable progress 
towards a better living. 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


Mrs. KAMALA NIMBKAR 


It is a tragic circumstance that in India physiological and psychological disturbances 
lead to disabilitics in individuals which are neither properly diagnosed nor treated. Holding 
that a well planned occupational programme will help to heal the various types of patients 
Mrs. Nimbkar suggests the lines of treatment for these disabilities. Incidently she emphasizes 
the introduction of occupational therapy in our medical institutions in the light: of its 


success in the West. 


Mrs. Kamala Nimbkar who is trained in England and the U. S. A. is the Director of 
the Occupational Therapy Training School, Bombay. 


In different periods of history certain ideas 
are discovered to take hold of the imagin- 
ation of the people or an invention change 
the course of their lives. In medicine and 
its allied professions one can observe the 
same thing. The discovery of the circulation 
of the blood was revolutionary, the use of 
anaesthetics gave a tremendous fillip to the 
development of new techniques in surgery. 
Occupational Therapy was not a new idea 
when it first won recognition as a part of 
medical treatment during the First World 
War; but it was not until the Second World 
War which kindled concepts of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation that it received 
full recognition as an essential treatment. 

In the West the study of the history of these 
ideas rarely carries one beyond Egypt and 
Greece, while what was happening in coun- 
tries like India and China in this regard 
presents a blank page. Consequently, every- 
thing written on the history of Occupational 
Therapy begins by telling how the Egyptians 
used music and games, which are types 
of both passive and active occupations 
to aid in the recovery of mental patients. 
The Israelite David played the harp, 
when a young man, to calm the soul 
of King Saul (1025 B.C.). Then the 
Greeks used games for both physical 
and mental improvement and _reco- 
gnised occupations as having value both in 
education and as treatment. Galen wrote 
in A.D. 172: “Employment is nature’s best 
physician and is essential to human 
happiness”. 


During the same period and even before, 
the ancient Hindus recognised the value of 
activity and occupation, particularly for 
purposes of concentration, and developed a 
whole series of “Vratas” as “treatment” for 
various mental ills. Among the Vratas we 
find such “prescriptions” as an assignment to 
a woman to pick out a thousand grains of 
rice which had no cracked corners, or to go 
into the forest and pick a hundred white 
datura flowers (white being both rarer and 
more poisonous, the task was more difficult 
and the forests were also rid of a dangerous 
weed) to lay at the feet of Shiva, or to wrap 
a finely spun thread around the peepul trec. 

Unfortunately as we became Westernized 
in our ways and thoughts, there was less and 
less use of old ways which must have met 
the needs of the people, and we have now 
reached a condition of having neither the 
old therapies nor the most advanced new 
ones. We have had a lot of talk about 
kecping people busy, of cottage industries, 
and off-season occupations for the farmer; 
and during the Second World War and after 
we have had “occupations” in our military 
hospitals administered by the Red Cross after 
a meager six weeks training. The value of 
what the Red Cross did and does is not to 
be depreciated. However, it was not and is 
not Occupational Therapy in the accepted 
scientific sense. 

What is Occupational Therapy :— 
Occupational Therapy is any activity, mental 
or physical, prescribed by a physician for its 
remedial value. It is recognized by the 
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medical profession as a valuable adjunct in 
contributing to and hastening recovery. The 
prescription must be carried out by a trained 
therapist who is trained in craft skills, recrea- 
tion and related subjects, has a knowledge 
of anatomy and the neurological, orthopedic 
of psychiatric implications of the diagnosis on 
the patient’s chart, and has a background of 
theory and practice in the application of 
the activities to the particular needs of each 
individual patient. She or he works for and 
with the doctor, the physiotherapist, medical 
social worker, and the nursing staff toward 
the cure and/or rehabilitation of the patient. 
Occupational therapy is an important part 
of the concept of treating a patient as a 
whole. 


The scope of Occupational Therapy: —The 
problems of a patient may be physiologic 
or psychologic in nature or both. Any devia- 
tion from the normal of a patient’s relation 
to his environment is part of the problem. 
Occupational therapy must offer a program- 
me of activity which is an aid to the patient 
to correct for himself the deficient factors. 


The following types of problems most 
frequently encountered will give an idea 
of how occupational therapy works. It is 
a rare patient whose problem is so simple 
as to be confined to one of the list, although 
usually one can be considered the major 
problem with one or more subsidiary 
problems. 


A. Physiologic Disturbances.—1. Specific 
muscle weakness as might be caused by 
disease or injury to the neuromuscular 
mechanism. This weakness can be over- 
come by repeated use of the muscles involved 
in purposeful activity. In the beginning 


the patient may have been given passive, 
then active excercise by the physiotherapist 
but it is only when the patient is himself 
using the muscles with increasing range of 
motion and power that he is really on the 


road to fullest recovery. The more he is 
interested in the activity, whether it be 
making a rug on a frame, knotting a belt 
or playing a game of checkers with specially 
constructed men, the more rapid will be 
the recovery. Interest will carry a weak 
muscle further than any amount of direct 
instruction. Good principles of exercise, 
posture and care to avoid over-fatigue must 
be followed, particularly in the beginning. 


2. In-co-ordinated muscular function as 
produced by a lesion or injury of the higher 
motor centres. Considerable benefit can be 
had by controlled use of the involved mus- 
cles, step by step on a basis of carefully 
graded activity. Where there has been 
permanent impairment, other muscles can 
be trained to compensate for the weak or 
unusable muscle. Here care must be taken 
to allow compensation only when the dama- 
ged nerves or muscles cannot be made to 
function again. Emotional tension is often 
a most important factor and consequently 
the approach to the patient and the choice 
of activity which may generate maximum 
interest and forgetfulness of self in doing 
it, arc extremely important. 


3. Limited motion of a joint due to some 
change in the joint structure by intra-arti- 
cular deposits, adhesions or by shortened 
tendons or other types of interference. 
Usually repeated use of the joint will bring 
improvement. Arthritis would come into 
this group and is one type of illness in 
which activity may be required through 
pain. Usually the occupational therapist 
does not work with a patient when there 
is pain but in the case of arthritis this may 
be necessary. However, frequent rests are 
allowed. With arthritic patients care is 
also taken to teach the patient how to hold 
a limb, so that when it is stiff, the maximum 
use may he made of it and movement most 
easily started. 
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4. Loss of a part by amputation. Although 
it is usually the physiotherapist who 
works to develop power in the remain- 
ing part, teaches exercises for strengthening 
and toughening the stump area and gives 
practice in the use of prosthetic appliances, 
the occupational therapist also often helps 
in such work by bringing to bear his know- 
ledge of games and activities which can be 
undertaken in the first stages of the patient’s 
long pull towards complete independence. 


5. Cardiac limitations. A carefully graded 
programme of activity working toward nor- 
mal living plus practice in doing things with 
the minimum of effort can do much for a 
cardiac patient. It gives the patient con- 
fidence and helps toward relaxation and 
a happier outlook. 


6. Physiologic rest. In treatment for 
tuberculosis, arthritis and other chronic 
diseases the relaxation which gives fhe 
required rest can often be induced by a 
satisfying interest which requires only the 
lightest of activity. A Polish patient with 
whom I was working in a Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium in America, was made happy 
by being given a pair of scissors, a number 
of old magazines, a scrap book and paste 
so that he could cut out pictures of things, 
the names of which he wished to learn. 
After a few weeks he was also allowed to 
sit up for a short time and practice writing. 
The knowledge combined with the hope 
that when he recovered he would be a 
“better American” and fit into the com- 
munity more fully, was a powerful factor 
in his recovery. 


7. General weakness following disease or 
prolonged treatment requiring long conva- 
lescence and inactivity. Here again a 
carefully graded programme of activity is 
most useful. The grading is in the time 
spent on the activity and the amount of 
movement involved. 


8. Healing processes are often hastened 
by increasing the flow of blood to the part as 
a result of controlled activity. 


9. Calcium retention. More recent studies 
in America show that activity plays an 
important part in the retention of calcium 
in the body and in the avoidance of the 
formation of renal stones. Where a major 
part of the body must be immobilized, 
more activity can be given to other parts, 
to better the prognosis for quick healing. 
This is particularly true for cases of tuber- 
culosis of the bone. 


B. Psychologic Disturbances—-1. Failure 
to adjust satisfactorily to environment 
whether in the hospital or in daily life. 
By tactfully guiding the development of 
suitable skills the occupational therapist may 
help a permanently handicapped person to 
live an adequate life. The patient can 
learn to substitute other accomplishments 
for those he can no longer enjoy. The 
handicap may be an obvious one as 
the loss of a limb, or a hidden one as a 
permanently damaged heart. 


2. Distortion of emotional relationships 
among members of a family. Relief is 
often found through an active programme 
which not only gives attention to the more 
important values of life but also guidance to 
the patient in becoming aware of the 
problems. 


3. Fear and anxiety. Fear is a destructive 
factor which hinders progress of recuperation 
whether from tuberculosis or some other 
ailment. Instruction in new skills, deve- 
lopment of fresh interests and encourage- 
ment to face the problems can often work 
wonders for the patient. 


4. Emotional tension arising from dis- 
comfort, pain or an awkward body posi- 
tion. One of my present patients whose 
torso is immobilized in a plaster cast has 
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become a different young man since he 
has learned to crochet with coloured twine. 
He made me a small bag and then asked 
for three colours to make a larger one. He 
is busy all day, smiling and happy at having 
not only acquired a skill but in creating 
something. 


5. Neurotic tendencies. So often the 
neurotic patient has become such from a 
sense of inferiority, of never accomplishing 
anything and of being a mediocre sort of 
person. A satisfying interest and a new skill 
which gives pride in the product will often 
do much to solve the problem. 


6. Disorientation and confusion. Here a 
simple, logical work programme will give 
a sense of security and normality. Repetition 
of a simple process such as weaving may 
make a real difference in the chances of 
recovery of such a patient. 


7. Daydreaming or fanciful thinking 
(schizophrenia) may be replaced by an 
active interest. The more the patient is 
kept in touch with reality, the better his 
chances for recovery. 


8. Lack of confidence or loss of ego. in 
this type of patient only those activities 
should be chosen as will end in successful 
achievement. One patient, a huge man 
who had been a truck driver, was “afraid” 
to undertake any activity. One day he 
asked to do spool knitting. This he did 
well and with the help of carefully chosen 
colours produced a really charming mat. 
Then he admitted to the therapist that he 
had been afraid to do anything else but had 
done spool knitting as a child. From spool 
knitting, once he had produced a satisfying 
article, it was a short step to simple weaving 
and eventually he was making rugs with 
most complicated patterns. 


9. Hyperactive or manic actions. The 
excess energy of the manic patient can be 


uscd up in metal hammering or similar 
activities. Real fatigue will bring better 
sleep and gradually the patient will be 
content with less active work. 


These are not all the possible classifi- 
cations of patients but do give an idea of 
the part occupational therapy can play in 
treatment of the various aspects of patient- 
problems. 


From the above it will be readily under- 
stood that the occupational therapist has a 
place in many types of institutions, each of 
them requiring a varied programme of acti- 
vity. For instance, in a general hospital almost 
every type of patient will be found, even 
a mental patient. The activities must be 
varied, involving small objects, which can 
be made in bed and they must be short- 
time projects. The curative workshop 
usually deals with physical injuries and 
treats the patient after they have been 
discharged from hospital. In Philadelphia, 
the Curative Workshop attached to my 
training school, received, in addition to 
patients from neighbouring hospitals and 
private doctors, all the firemen and police- 
men of the city who had suffered some 
physical injury. These city employees were 
not only given activities to strengthen the 
injured part but were helped to develop 
work tolerance. The firemen practiced 
climbing a ladder with increasingly heavy 
bags of sand until they were quite fit to return 
to duty. A Sheltered Workshop is really 
an employment programme where a cardiac, 
arrested tuberculosis case, an orthopedic or 
an epileptic can work according to his 
capacity under medical supervision. Pay- 
ment in such workshops is on a piece basis 
and the worker may even be trained in 
a new occupation so as to become a full 
time worker. Institutions for the blind 


often come under this heading. Other 
institutions employing occupational thera- 
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pists are mental hospitals, private and state, 
tuberculosis hospitals and  sanatoria, 
children’s hospitals and schools for crippled 
children, army and navy hospitals, and 
veterans, hospitals. Here, in India, if we 
do not have all these types of institutions 
now, we will have them eventually; at 
present our country needs occupational 
therapists for many hospitals, tuberculosis 
sanatoria, mental institutions, schools for 
the blind, work with lepers and beggars, 
and in many other allied institutions. 


Training in Occupational Therapy. The 
courses prescribed in.a standard (American 
or English) training school in Occupational 
Therapy may be roughly divided into three 
groups—Medical subjects, Activities, and 
Theory or the application of the activity 
to the patient and the doctor’s prescription. 
Let it be stated now that the doctor does 
not say, “Give this patient knitting and 
that one rug making”. Rather the doctor 
says, “Exercise this muscle and not that 
one, do not allow movement above the wrist, 
or this patient must be kept in touch with 
reality and that one is depressed and re- 
quires stimulation.” The doctor gives a 
general directive with specific precautions 
such as “cardiac”, “diabetic”, “excitable”, 
“suicidal”? and so on and the occupational 
therapist must have sufficient training, both 
theoretical and practical, to be able to plan 
the treatment and to work intelligently with 
the patient. 


Under Medical Subjects we find courses 
in Anatomy, and Physiology, Pathology, 
Bacteriology, | Neurology, | Orthopedics, 
Mental Deficiency, Epilepsy, Psychology, 
Psychiatry, Kinesiology, Physical Exercise 
and Corrective Exercises, Crutch Walking 
and General Medical and _ Surgical 
Conditions. The last items cover such con- 
ditions as cardiac, rheumatic fever, pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis, cerebral palsy, burns, skin 
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diseases, social hygiene, geriatrics (science 
of problems of old age), arthritis, visual 
disabilities, hearing disabilities, pediatrics, 
poliomyelitis, leprosy and so on. 

The activities not only include crafts such 
as weaving, drawing, design, metalwork, 
clay modelling, basketry, woodwork, carving, 
book binding, needlecrafts, knotting, rug 
making and braiding but also recreational 
activities such as games, music appreciation, 
gardening, library use,“ and marionettes or 
puppets. The Theory courses must include 
hospital organization and administration, 
organization of an occupational therapy 
department, teaching methods, social scien- 
ces, and the particular application of 
therapy to special conditions such as ortho- 
pedic,- mental and 
offer. 


tuberculosis _ patients 


Merely to teach the above subjects, no 
matter how well, is not enough. Before 
a student receives a diploma in occupational 
therapy and obtains the right to be registered, 
he or she must put in a period of at least 
nine months in actual practice in hospitals 
under trained and registered occupational 
therapists. This nine months period is 
usually divided into four months in mental 
hospitals (two may be private and two state 
institutions), two months in a general hos- 
pital, two months in special orthopedi¢ 
work, and one or more in tuberculosis, 
pediatric or other special field. 


Today there are twenty-four schools of 
occupational therapy in the United States, 
five in England, two in Canada and two in 
Australia. There are occupational therapists 
working in South Africa, New Zealand, 
Czechoslovakia, Singapore and Switzerland. 
We hope to begin training in Bombay by 
the middle of 1950. There are plans for 
an International Occupational Therapy 
Association to hold its first meeting in 
Sweden in 1951. So at last Occupational 
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Therapy is coming into its own as a re- 
cognised, essential profession in _ the 
treatment of patients. 


Occupational Therapists and Medical 
Social Workers.—In a hospital where there 
are both a social service department and an 
occupational therapy department they are of 
mutual assistance. The occupational 
therapists report to the social worker facts 
learnt about the patient which will help 
in planning his future, such as skills and 
interests. In return, it is a convenience 
and help to the occupational therapist to 
have some information from the social 
worker about the patient’s background, 
home, and work. Conferences to discuss 
mutual patients can be most helpful to 
both. In many hospitals it is usual for 
the two departments to hold weekly con- 
ferences where patients are considered. 


An increased understanding comes of 
psychosomatic (mind and body) conditions 
when the occupational therapist and the 
medical social worker co-operate with the 
doctor in understanding the social and 
emotional components of the physical ail- 
ment. This has been found true particularly 
in cases of stomach ulcer, asthma and 


certain types of allergies. 


In the rehabilitation of orthopedic cases 
the co-operation of the two groups has been 
found most helpful. The case worker is 
able to interpret the importance of occupa- 
tional therapy to the patient and his family, 
while a knowledge of the patient’s social 
problems helps the occupational therapist 
to understand his psychologic reactions and 
to adapt treatment to meet his special needs. 
Where the patient is attending a curative 
workshop, the medical social worker may 
act as a liaison officer between the therapist 
and the doctor, especially where the patients 
may be coming from a number of hospitals. 
Or it may be a great help to the doctor 
to have information from her as to which 
social agencies his patient may be referred. 
The more co-operation there is among those 
in a position to help him, the better the 
chances of a fully cured and rehabilitated 
patient. 

In conclusion, we now need in India not 
only “learning by doing” but “curing by 
doing”, or occupational therapy to rehabili- 
tate a larger number of those who must 
otherwise become an increasing burden to 
themselves and the country. 
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WHAT CO-OPERATION CAN DO FOR INDIAN LABOUR? 
A. H. Razvi 


In India Co-operative Movement has acquired an agrarian bias. 


Its useful role in 


elevating the material conditions and spiritual level of Industrial workers is not sufficiently 


realised by the various champions of labour. 


The writer tries, in this article, to point out how Co-operation can prove beneficial 


to the Industrial workers. 


After analysing the various econcmic and cultural problems which 


confront Labour, he outlines a programme of Co-operatives which could be immediately 


effectuated. 


Mr. Razvi who has just taken his diploma from the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
is employed in the Co-operative Department, Hyderabad State Government. 


Co-operation and Labour.—The aftermath 
of Industrial Revolution and the general 
misery of the working classes on the ter- 
mination of the Napoleonic wars gave rise 
to Trade Unionism and Co-operative 
Movement in England. Robert Owen 
(1771-1858), the great labour leader of his 
time, is said to be the founder of Trade 
Unionism as well as the father of Co-ope- 
ration. Owen pointed out that the 
permanent cause of distress was to be found 
in the competition of human labour with 
machinery and that the only effective 
remedy was the united action of men and 
the subordination of machinery. He made 
experiments in establishing _ self-sufficient 
colonics of workers and organized them in 
small communities of about 1,200 persons 
each. Though Owen failed in his. early 
experiments, yet he inspired the people for 
collective effort and set their mind upon 
the track of co-operation. 


The present consumers’ movement dates 
back to the founding of Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society in 1844. It was a humble 
beginning made by a 28 flannel weavers of 
Rochdale, which became a popular move- 
ment, of the working classes, in a short 
time. The principles introduced by the 
pioneers were sound and aimed at abolition 
of profit and establishment of equality of 
Status. 


The practice of charging current local 
prices and then returning profits to con- 
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sumers on the basis of their purchases is 
the way in which the ordinary profit 
making mechanism can be used for the 
abolition of profit. The device of allowing 
one note to a member, irrespective of the 
number of shares held by him, fulfils this 
aim. Supplying articles of genuine quality 
of full weight or measure, giving equal 
rights to women in the affairs of the 
Socicty and setting apart a portion of the 
profits for educational purposes, reinforced 
the fundamental goals of co-operation. 


The early Co-operative Stores in England 
were, like the trade unions, organized by 
industrial workers as a protest against the 
evils of factory system. They received 
wages below the subsistence level for long 
hours of work and often the wages had to 
be spent in the truck shops kept by the 
employers. Therefore, they organised 
themselves as wage-earners in trade unions 
and as wage spenders in Co-operative 
Stores. Co-operative Stores were started 
with the object of not only freeing the 
workers from the evils of truck, but also 
of gaining in the process, enough capital 
to build up industries wherein the members 
could be employed. Though this ideal of 
self-employment failed in practice, yet it 
gave birth to a number of Co-operative 
workshops and industrial societies in Eng- 
land and other countries. The consumers 
began to undertake the production of 
different articles for use and, thus, the 
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producers’ co-operative movement came into 
existence. 


Subsequent developments of co-operation 
in different countries have made it a full- 
fledged and scientific movement promoting 
economic interests of the people. Within 
a short span of time, all kinds of economic 
activity, be it production, distribution, ex- 
change or consumption, came to be orga- 
nized on co-operative basis in some country 
of the world or other. 


Though Co-operative movement emerged 
to meet economic evils, recently, it is 
considered a valuable method to combat 
non-economic ills also. Its scope includes 
activities which may not be directly 
economic, for example, the spread of 
education, medical care, sanitation, social 
reform and others. Co-operative health 
societies are widely being used in Yugo- 
slavia, Holland, Canada and the U. S. A. 
for providing medical facilities to the people. 
Co-operative anti-malarial societies in 
Bengal and Co-operative . educational 
societies in the Punjab have also been 
formed to mitigate the problems of ill- 
health and illiteracy. A characteristic of 
co-operation is that it expands infinitely. 
People who have learned to meet one need 
co-operatively use their experience to supply 
other needs also. 


Co-operative movement in England has 
always been linked up with trade unions 
and the labour party. According to Dr. 
William King, it was, once, a subject enti- 
rely for the working classes. The rich 
had nothing to do with it. Though things 
have greatly changed during the past one 
century, yet “the movement”, write Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb, “is still overwhelmingly 
working class in character.” The Belgian 
Co-operative Movement, unique in many of 
its phases, also arose as did the British 
Movement from the working classes. 


Co-operative movement in Italy has also 
been linked up with the workers who every- 
where formed themselves into co-operative 
groups or labour contracting societies. It 
has widely been used by the working classes 
for the solution of their specific problems 
all over the world, be it in the form of 
credit societies, consumers’ stores, health 
organizations or labour societies. Dr. Barou 
holds that “it has been widely successful 
because it has always worked in the interest 
of wage-earners, farmers and small crafts- 
men who together constitute a large majority 
of total population’. The movement 
provides a unique opportunity to men of 
small means to pool their resources for self- 
improvements by self-help and mutual assis- 
tance. The essence of co-operation is in 
“each for all and all for each”. 


Industrial Labour Problems where Co- 
operation can work.—Co-operative move- 
ment in India has mostly been applied to 
the agricultural problems and has predomi- 
nantly been credit in character. But the 
economic condition of the working classes 
in this country is also far too wretched as 
compared with any other industrially 
advanced country of the world and, there- 
fore, should be improved on co-operative 
basis. 


Indebtedness—The workers in __ large 
textile and other mills have no doubt a 
steadier and higher income than the un- 
skilled and unorganised workers, but it is 
in most cases too low to meet the cost of 
living in urban areas. The condition of 
unskilled and semi-skilled labour is far too 
wretched and their earnings too small for 
even the bare necessities of life. Most of 
the workers are indebted to Sahukars, Banias 
and Pathans who charge exorbitant rates of 
interest. The Royal Commission of Labour, 
1931, reported that the indebtedness of 
industrial workers is greatly responsible for 
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their low standard of living. In most of the 
industrial centres the proportion of labour 
families or individuals in debt is two-third 
of the whole. The debt according to the 
Commission is the principal obstacle to 
efficiency as it destroys incentive to effort. 
Inquiries conducted by the Department of 
Industries, Madras, into the family budgets 
of workers in Madras city, in 1935, also 
showed that about 90% of them were in 
debt and the average amount spent on repay- 
ment of debts each month amounted to 13% 
of their average income. The Rege Com- 
mittee, in the course of their investigations, 
found, that 63% of the workers in Bombay 
city were in debt and that the amount of in- 
debtedness varies from Rs. 10/- to Rs. 700/-. 
The average debt per family works out to be 
Rs. 129/-. Workers’ Co-operative Credit 
Societies have been organised in Bombay, 
Madras, Ahmedabad and a few more indus- 
trial areas, but their number did not exceed 
400 in 1944 whereas the number of regulated 
factories alone is 13,209. Co-operation 
alone can save the workers from the clutches 
of money-lenders and safeguard their inter- 
ests. 

High Cost of living —The second import- 
ant problem is the rising prices of articles 
and the high cost of living of the workers. 
Cost-price grain shops and stores have been 
established during the war and _post- 
war period by a few factories but an over- 
whelming majority of workers do not have 
these facilities and have to buy their require- 
ments in the open market. It is estimated 
that middlemen and shop-keepers usually 
sell articles at a price which is higher by 
15 to 30% than the cost price. Whenever 
purchases are made on credit either the 
prices of the same articles are increased or 
articles of inferior quality are sold. Many 
of ‘the casual labourers cannot get 
goods on credit; they can buy only 
in small doses each day or twice or thrice 


a week. Such buying involves an addi- 
tional loss of 10-25%, compared with buying 
in bulk, once a month or a fortnight. The 
retailer takes a heavier toll for the slower 
turnover, unlike the co-operative store. A 
few Co-operative Stores have been organized 
for workers in railways, mines and factories. 
The prominent among them are the South 
Indian Railway Co-operative Stores, the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Stores, Kothagudam 
Collieries Consumers’ Store (Hyderabad), 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Store, 
the Madura Mill Store, and the Mill 
Workers’ Stores, in Coimbatore. A number 
of Middle Class Co-operative Stores exist 
all over the Country, which insist on pay- 
ment of cash for all purchases and supply of 
goods of superior quality at higher prices 
which are beyond the means of workers. 
Workers’ Co-operative Stores supplying 
goods in bulk once a month or fortnight at 
cost price and also providing credit faci- 
lities can alone solve the problem. 


Provision of credit facilities and the supply 
of day-to-day requirements at reasonable 
prices to the workers are the two important 
economic problems to be solved Co-opera- 
tively. But there are certain other important 
problems which, though not directly econo- 
mic, effect the entire life of the worker and 
therefore cannot be overlooked. e 


Ill-Health—One such problem is of 
workers’ health. The Indian workers suffer 
from innumerable diseases which make them 
unfit and inefficient for normal life and 
work. They are mostly under-nourished 
or mal-nourished, work for long hours under 
nerve-racking and unhealthy conditions 
and live in filth and squalor. When they 
fall ill, medical facilities are not available 
to them, in most of the cases. It not only 
prolongs the disease but also makes them 
quite unfit for work. The employers are, 
in general, not prepared to provide medical 
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facilities for the workers and their families 
as they think that it is the responsibility of 
the state, and that they have nothing to do 
with it. While the State on the other hand 
has not yet realized the seriousness of the 
problem. The only solution of this problem 
is to provide medical facilities to workers on 
co-operative basis till the State adopts some 
comprehensive scheme. The Workers’ Co- 
operative Society can also help the workers 
in the struggle against disease by means of 
vaccination and other preventive measures 
and can also provide medical facilities to 
them in times of need. 

Illiteracy—Another fundamental pro- 
blem which vitally affects worker is their 
education. The Whitely Commission has 
pointed out that “nearly the whole mass of 
industrial labour in India is illiterate, a 
state of affairs which is unknown in any 
other country of industrial importance.” Of 
all the handicaps to Indian labour, illiteracy 
is the greatest. It is the most formidable obs- 
tacle to progress. Illiterate workers cannot 
form strong trade unions and produce leaders 
to run them effectively. Nor can they play 
their part in building a strong nation. Both the 
State and the labour organisations have so 
far failed to cradicate illiteracy rampant 
among workers. Co-operation offers the 
best solution of this problem. Co-operative 
Societies can set apart a portion of their 
profits for the education of their members 
and, through periodical press, broadcasts, 
lectures, classes, tours and even actual 
schools, they can place at the disposal of 
their members necessary information and 
knowledge so valuable for the proper exer- 
cise of their profession. Co-operative 


Societies in the field of rural reconstruction 
in India have contributed considerably in 
spreading education among the villagers 
through rallies, films, social gatherings, talks, 
night schools, adult education classes and 
actual schools. They have also introduced 


methods of better living among them. Co- 
operative Societies for Industrial workers, 
can also adopt the same methods for miti- 
gating the problem of illiteracy. 

Role of Workers’ Co-operative Societies 
and Workers’ Problems.—The problems dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages can be 
solved on co-operative basis in two different 
ways. One is by organizing separate Society 
for a single purpose while the other is by 
forming a general or multi-purpose society 
serving many different purposes. The single- 
purpose societies will not be suitable for 
India, since a larger amount of funds and 
larger personnel are required to run them. 
It is, therefore, suggested that multi-purpose 
societies known as the Workers’ Co-operative 
Societies should be organized among the 
workers in plantations, mines, transport and 
factories with the following objects: 

(a) To promote thrift by encouraging the 
workers to save a small fraction of 
their income every month; 

(b) To grant loans to the workers at a 
low rate of interest in times of need; 

(c) To supply day-to-day requirements 
of the workers at low prices; 

(d) To safeguard the health of the work- 
ers; and 

(e) To promote their education. 

The problem of finance will be the most 
difficult one for such societies. The members 
are not in a position to provide capital for 
running them. Therefore, employers, muni- 
cipalities and the Government will have to 
give necessary financial assistance. 

The funds of such Society should be raised 


in the following manner: 
1. A small entrance fee; 
2. Share capital: Shares should be of a 


small value and should be payable in 
instalments; 


3. Saving deposits of members; 
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4. Donations and grants; and 
5. Outside loans. 


The employers are gencrally in the most 
favourable position to assist workers’ co- 
operatives. Their whole-hearted support 
will, not only make these co-operatives strong, 
but will also contribute towards better 
industrial relations. They should assist the 


Societies: 
(a) By contributing towards their 
expenses ; 


(b) By giving loans free of interest; 


(c) By recovering the amount advanced 
to workers in instalments from their 
wages; 


(d) By buying goods required by the 
Society direct from the producing 
centres at wholesale or cost price, and 


(e¢) By supplementing the staff necessary 
for their management. 


The Provincial Governments will have to 
play an important part in the development 
of Workers’ Co-operative Societies. A com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of workers 
and employers should be constituted in each 
province with a responsible Government offi- 
cial as the Chairman. It should plan appro- 
priate schemes and evolve detailed methods 
of working them. The governments should 
sanction an additional administrative and 
supervisory staff exclusively meant for the 
organization and supervision of Workers’ 
Societies. A vigorous propaganda campaign 
should be launched by provincial Govern- 
ments backed by the employers and trade 
union leaders to inculcate a genuine spirit 
of co-operation among the workers. The 
Governments will have to bear the initial 
expenses of a scheme of Workers’ Co-opera- 
tives and provide necessary financial aid in 
the early stages of their functioning. They 
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should play the role of a guide, a philo- 
sopher and a friend to the workers. 

All Workers’ Societies thus formed should 
be federated into a central body known as 
the Workers’ Co-operative organization for 
the purpose of co-ordination of activities, 
control and finance. The central organization 
shall receive donations and grants from pub- 
lic institutions, municipalities and Govern- 
ment and distribute it among the primary 
Societies according to their requirements. It 
shall also secure outside loans for primary 
Societies at a reasonable rate of interest. 

Co-operative Movement and _ Trade 
Unions: —Trade Unions should extend their 
whole-hearted co-operation and support to 
workers’ co-operative societies because the 
success of co-operation among the workers 
alone will give them strength and organisa- 
tional stability. The necessity for the trade 
unions to develop activities in this direction 
has been stressed by the Whitely Commission 
in the following words: 

“Most unions are at present hampered by 
having too limited a scope and too few 
activities. There is a disposition to regard 
a union as a mere agency for securing 
benefits from employers, and to overlook the 
valuable work that can be done in the way 
of mutual help. A widening of the sphere 
of activity is most desirable both because 
much is left undone that trade unions cari 
do and because it will strengthen the move- 
ment to find, and even to create activities in 
which the members can participate. The 
selection of fresh activities must depend on 
local circumstances and will vary from pro- 
vince to province and from industry to 
industry. An extension of the co-operative 
movement by the agency of trade unions 
seems to offer a genuine opportunity in some 
centres. The provision of co-operative credit 
and the maintenance of Co-operative Stores, 
if properly managed, would advance the 
economic position of the members.” 
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The trade union movements in other 
countries, notably in the U. S. A., have 
already recognised the importance of the 
co-operative movement in their efforts to 
improve the conditions of workers and, 
indirectly, to consolidate their position on 
a firmer basis. This is proved by the notes 
published from time to time by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in its Journal “Co- 
operative Information” which is devoted 
to the review of the progress of the co- 
operative movement all over the world. A 
note appearing in the “Co-operative Inform- 
ation”, 1937, reproduces the following 
message sent by Mr. William Green, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour, to the American Congress of the 
Co-operative League held in October, 1936. 


“There is a real danger in the United States, 
where powerful interests are constantly seek- 
ing to keep wages at the lowest possible leve!, 
that co-operative movement may become 
merely the means of low-paid workers to 
exist on a mere pittance. Wage standards 
must be buttressed by strong trade union 
organization if co-operators are to have in- 
come to spend in their stores. 


“Our convention made a basic point when 
it stated that the trade union and the co- 
operative movement are ‘twin remedies’. 
They must go hand in hand. _ Living 
Standards must be raised both by wage 
increases and by the savings of consumers’ 
co-operation. The co-operative movement 
can do much to build up its alliance with 
labour by insisting that the goods sold in 
co-operatives are manufactured under fair 
labour standards, by demanding the union 
label and by encouraging emloyees of co- 
operatives to organize in unions. 


“The American Federation of Labour is 
ready to work with any constructive move- 
ment for consumers’ co-operation. We realize 
what co-operation can mean to wage-carners 


and are anxious to see a strong and lasting 
movement built up in this country.” 


Another instance of the recognition by 
the trade union movement of the importance 
to the workers of the co-operative movement, 
also reported in “Co-operative Information”, 
is provided by the prominence given to the 
latter movement in the agenda of the 56th 
Annual Convention of the American Fede- 
ration of Labour which was held in Florida. 
The Executive Committee of the Federation 
presented to the convention a report on 
consumers’ co-operative socicties in which, 
after discussing the importance of the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement in the United 
States, it states: 


“Labour welcomes the growth of this 
movement. We are well aware of the bene- 
fit it can bring to workers, not only by 
returning to them profits of the middleman 
and preventing many of the wastes in our 
system of distribution which add to the price 
paid by the worker, but also because con- 
sumer control of distribution will mean a 
guarantee of quality in the goods sold. In 
looking to the future growth of the move- 
ment, we feel that closer co-operation bet- 
ween organized labour and _ consumers’ 
co-operative movement is essential.” The 
two foundation stones of the co-operative 
movement, the report points out, are sound 
business management and education of the 
members. As regards the extent of the 
benefits accruing to the members, the report 
states : 


“In addition to retail stores, the credit 
union is a form of co-operative which has 
brought immense benefits to its members. 
There are today about 5,200 credit unions 
in the United States with 10,00,000 members 
and $ 10,00,00,000 in savings. 

“The Labour Movement should work in 
close alliance with the movement for the 
consumers’ co-operatives and credit unions, 
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so that co-operation may be fortified by a 
strong labour organization and union mem- 
bers may be assured honest value when they 
spend their wages and may increase their 
purchasing power by eliminating waste and 
middlemen’s profits.’ The International 
Labour Office, it should be remembered, is 
keenly interested in Co-operation and main- 
tains a service, the function of which is to 
keep in touch with the latest developments 
in the co-operative movement throughout 
the world. 


Co-operative Housing:—There are a few 
more problems which, though they deserve 
co-operative solution, cannot be handled by 
the workers’ co-operative societies. They 
should individually be solved by co-operative 
organizations of a different nature. 


One such problem is housing the workers. 
Next to food and clothing, the housing 
shortage is an urgent problem of industrial 
workers in India. The intolerable housing 
conditions in urban areas are greatly respons- 
ible for the ill-health and low efficiency of 
the Indian workers. Housing and health are 
interconnected. They both influence indus- 
trial efficiency. The unhealthy and un- 
attractive housing conditions are also res- 
ponsible for the constant mobility of labour 
and a number of social evils. The solution 
of this problem is imperative both for the 
workers and the Society. Housing is one 
of the fields in which the co-operative 
method functions most effectively. Co- 
operative housing developed in almost all 
European countries. It is estimated that 
15% of the population of Stockholm and 
50% of that of Goteborg (Sweden) live in 
co-operative houses. The lovely town of 
Freidorf (Switzerland) is owned by the 
Co-operative Society. 


Co-operative housing is the only way to 
provide houses to men of limited means 
on ownership basis. Tenants’ Co-operative 
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Societies or Societies based on tenant co- 
partnership system have widely been used 
by the workers in industrially advanced 
countries. These Societies build houses for 
their members in the form either of apart- 
ments or of family houses. Members pay 
a small entrance fee and have to subscribe 
for one or more shares, for which they pay 
by instalments proportionate to their means. 
The Societies’ working capital is supple- 
mented by the proceeds of mortgages, the 
issue of bonds, members’ saving deposits 
and outside loans. The capital thus 
acquired is used to build houses. The 
member tenants, pay a rent, which may 
also include amortization of the purchase 
price in cases where the tenant is to 
become the owner of the property. If the 
housing society has a surplus at the end of 
the year, it is generally distributed in pro- 
portion to the rent paid. 


Co-operative housing societies have been 
started in some of the urban areas of our 
country both on individual ownership and 
tenant co-partnership basis. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay is specially encouraging 
co-operative housing with the object of 
removing the acute housing shortage in 
industrial areas. But veiy few Societies have 
been organized in the country which are 
meant exclusively for the workers. It is, 
therefore, suggested that co-operative 
housing societies based on tenant co-part- 
nership system should first be organised for 
workers belonging to a higher income group 
in textile and other organized factories and 
gradually be extended to other houseless 
workers. They should generously be 
supported by the employers and the Govern- 
ment by means of grants, subsidies and 
loans. 


Another very important problem specially 
confronting the unskilled, semi-skilled and 
unorganized labour is to secure steady 
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employment. In most of our primary indus- 
tries such as plantations, mines, transport 
and others, labour is hired and sent away 
at the will of the employers. The terms 
of employment are always in favour of 
the employers and detrimental to the 
interests of the workers. Recruitment in 
these industries mostly takes place through 
jobbers, Sardars, contractors and a number 
of intermediaries who take undue advantage 
of the lack of organization and ignorance 
of labour. 


Co-operative Labour Contracting Socie- 
ties——Co-operative labour contracting 
societies offer the only solution of the 
problem at present. These societies which 
represent a group of workers directly con- 
tact the employers and assume full and 
collective responsibility for the execution of 
a definite task in exchange for a lump sum 
as remuneration, which is then distributed 
among the members according to rules 
agreed upon as fair by themselves. They 
also supply workers on wage-basis, from 
among their members and safeguard their 
interest. Labour contracting societies have 
come into existence in Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Australia and New Zealand. 
They are working in such widely different 
branches of production as coal mining, public 
works, agricultural works and quarries. 


The organization of Labour Contracting 
Societies among the unorganized and illi- 
terate labourers in our country will be a 
tremendously difficult endeavour. However, 
efforts should be made to organize them 
among the workers in plantations, mines, 
transport and public works. If found suc- 
cessful, these efforts may be extended to 
organize the same for the entire unorga- 
nized labour force. 


Agricultural Labour: Its Problems.— 
The task of organizing Co-operative move- 
ment among the agrarian labourers is a far 


more difficult venture than the one of 
organizing it among the Industrial workers. 
Agrarian labourers are numerically ten 
times larger than Industrial workers. 
Further they constitute an economically 
ruined section of the Rural population. 
Ruination of Agrarian Economy is throwing 
larger sections of Rural population into their 
camp. 

The number of such labourers, according 
to P. A. Wadia and K. T. Merchant, was 
7¥4 millions in 1881, which increased to 21.5 
in 1921 and 33 in 1931. Between 1921 
to 1931, the number of labourers per 1,000 
cultivators rose from 291 to 417. In 1941, 
their number rose according to Dr. Lorenzo 
to 40 millions. 


This unorganized and unskilled labour 
force is not only unemployed over a con- 
siderable part of the year but is very poorly 
paid during its employment period. Accor- 
ding to Mr. Thirumalai, the landless labour 
in the village he surveyed, got “only two- 
thirds of the income necessary for subsistence 
even on a low standard”. Most of the 
landless workers are paid in kind for their 
services. But whatever they are getting is 
hardly sufficient to keep the body and 
soul together. According to Messrs. Nana- 
vati and Anjaria, the daily wages wherever 
paid in cash (in the pre-war days) varied 
from 3 to 6 annas for men, 2 to 4 annas 
for women and 14 to 2 annas for children. 


There is regulation neither of wages nor 
of the working hours. In some part of India 
his poverty and dependence has forced the 
agricultural labourer to become a virtual serf. 
An official report describes serf labour in 
the following terms: 


“The average agricultural labourer is not 
infrequently compelled in times of stress to 
mortgage his persona! liberty. In return 
for a small sum of money, which he may 
happen to need at the moment, he agrees 
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to serve the man from whom he has 
borrowed. The money is not repaid, nor is 
it intended to be repaid, but the labourer 
remains a life-long bond slave of his cre- 
ditor. For his work, he merely receives 
an inadequate dole of food and to all 
intents and purposes is in the position of 
a medieval slave.” 


The supply of landless labour is more 
than its demand. “It hangs about the 
country side, adds to the already existing 
inefficiency of agriculture and is a_per- 
manent obstacle to the introduction of 
better methods and the improvement of 
agriculture tools. It is this class, which 
driven by starvation in the cities, lowers 
the wages of town workers and impedes 
the rapid growth of trade unionism, housing 
improvement and civic amelioration.” 


Co-operative Societies for Agricultural 
Labourers—The deplorable condition of 
agricultural labourers should immediately be 
improved in the interest both of agriculture 
and of the Indian working class. The 
Government should give statutory protection 
to them and enact and enforce strict 
regulations determining the hours of work 
and minimum wages. This will partially solve 
the problem. But for an all-sided improve- 
ment of this mass of human labour various 
co-operative methods should be used. Co- 
operative societies on the model of workers’ 
co-operative societies should be organized 
after a careful study of consumption habits, 
standard of living and marketing manners 
of these labourers. Thus alone can the evils 
of the bucket shops and the extortions of 
rapacious money-lenders be _ effectively 
prevented. When co-operative societies will 
advance them loans in times of need, the 
evil system practised by mahajans and 
zamindars leading to the exploitation and 
¢ebt bondage of agricultural labourers will 
end to disappear. 

5 


Co-operative Farming.—Next only to the 
urge for higher wages and favourable con- 
ditions of work, the agricultural labourer 
feels intensely an urge to possess land. 
Provision for sufficient land to him, is not 
only necessary for effecting a solution of 
his problems but is also important for the 
success of the grow-more food campaign. 
It should also be noted that, with the 
introduction of modern methods of culti- 
vation in our country, as contemplated by 
the Government of India, the demand for 
agricultural labour will decrease, and it will 
be necessary to settle the surplus labour 
on land. It is, therefore, suggested that 
co-operative farming societies should be 
established in villages wherever the landless 
labourers form the bulk of the local popu- 
lation. These societies should obtain land on 
tenant lease from the Government and 
parce] it out among the landless labourers 
for co-operative farming. Government 
should pass an Act on the model of the 
New Agricultural Land Law of 1945 passed 
in Turkey with the object of providing 
land to the landless class. 


The following type of land can be used 
for the purpose: 


1. All cultivable but unoccupied land; 
2. Certain areas covered with forests; 


3. All such lands as are uncultivable af 
present but which can be brought 
under cultivation by the means of 
scientific methods; 


4. Land in private hands which is in 
excess of the requirement of the owners; 
and 

5. Land which has not been sown, 
ploughed or planted for 5 yezrs. 

The functions of the Co-operative 

Farming Society shall be varied. The 
separate holdings of land of members shall 
be pooled together, and members shall 
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have to work on the land in accordance 
with the direction of their committees. They 
shall receive wages in proportion to their 
labour and also a dividend. The other acti- 
vities of purchase and sale and of improve- 
ment of land shall be carried on jointly. 
The Government should provide necessary 
funds to all such societies and should also 
bear the initial expenditure incurred on the 
development of land, irrigation facilities, 
supply of cattle, agricultural implements, 
manures, etc. 


Wherever the formation of Co-operative 
Farming Societies is not possible due to the 
non-availability of land or some other diffi- 
culties the Government should help agri- 
cultural labourers in forming labour 
contracting societies so that they may find 
work on big farms, State-owned land or in 
public works such as road-building, irrigation 
projects—canal digging, embankment and 
others. Co-operation alone can lift the 


huge mass of our agricultural labour from 


its present state of degeneration.and direct 
its energies in channels useful both for it 
and the country. 


To sum up, co-operation can play a 
significant role in solving the complex pro- 
blems of Indian working class, both urban 
and rural. It represents a new spirit, the 
spirit of self-reliance and mutual assistance, 
the spirit of group action and harmony 
kindling the impulse towards upward 
striving. It has also great potentialities in 
educating the labour in citizenship and 
political life. The use of vote, the elective 
system, the democratic management, self- 
help, self-reliance, the spirit of give and take 
are valuable items in the training of a citizen. 


The Government and the employers have, 
so far, failed in discharging their duties and 
obligations towards the working classes. The 
labour leaders also have not been successful 
in improving their miserable lot. Will they 
all help the workers in helping themselves? 

















TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIA 


Irnvinc BROWN 


The Trade Union movement is still in its infancy in India. 


attention for healthy development. 


It needs great care and 


It is sad to note that even in the early stages of its 


development the Trade Union movement is divided into various groups owing allegiance to 


conflicting political doctrines. 


The writer narrates, in detail, the various problems facing 


the Labour in India, the growth of Trade Union movement in this country and its many lapses. 
He is very critical of the policy of Government, in India, towards labour which, he holds, is 
not helpful to the growth of free trade union movement. 


Mr. Irving Brown, European representative of the American Federation of Labour, was 
a guest speaker at the National Convention of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 


held at Indore, in May, 1949. 


To extract the Kernal of trade unionism 
from the welter of economic, political and 
social confusion that is India, today, neces- 
sitates a consideration of the backgrounds— 
historical and current—out of which the 
present government arises. Less than two 
years ago, India became a free and sovereign 
nation, climaxing a 200-year-old struggle. 
Much of the legacy of this past weighs upon 
the present, with the stamp of extreme 
nationalism, coloring every aspect of life 
in India. This age-long fight against im- 
perialism and foreign domination has left 
a heritage which cannot be wiped out over- 
night. Suspicion of foreigners, antagonism 
io the white man’s world, intense racial 
sensitivity characterize much of the nation- 
alist atmosphere of India and contribute to 
present-day political ideas and programmes. 


The Congress Party, which, today, has the 
responsibility of government, was the med- 
ium of this great historical national libera- 
tion movement. What was once a broad 
based national front, embracing all ele- 
ments of Indian society, in a common 
struggle against a common enemy, must 
now rule and govern. The crusade, to rid 
the country of the foreign foe, is over and 
the unity of purpose, which held this vast 
conglomeration together, is gone. This Con- 
gress Party must now engage in activities 
and ask from the population what was only 
recently  taboo—increased _ production; 


military preparations and mobilization; dis- 


couragement of strikes and unrest; moder- 
ation in respect to nationalization and other 
economic measures; evolutionary  climi- 
nation of landlordism rather than at one 
full swoop; and the use of repressive 
measures against rebel activities, especially 
against communism and related terrorist 
moveinents who are conspiring to overthrow 
the present government. What was once 
condemned, must now be glorified; what 
was once glorified, must now be condemned. 


Threat of Totalitarian Menace.—The 
totalitarian menace threatens India on all 
sides. Both internally and externally the 
advance and growth of totalitarianism hangs 
over the head of the Nehru government. 
Event in Asia are closing in fast on this 
new-born government as civil war grips 
China, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China and 
most of Southeast Asia. Along with internal 
Communist activities, India is slowly being 
caught up in a nutcracker squeeze with 
the Russian Bear holding the major prongs. 
A quick glance at the map will reveal 
that India is practically the last major 
area of the Far East, where resistance to 
Russian totalitarianism is possible, but se- 
riously threatened. India is not only a 
new-born babe, but she is practically all 
alone in a forest of enemies. 


Immediately after liberation, India was 
beset with a communal war between the 
Hindus and Moslems, which resulted not 
only in the loss of thousands of lives, but 
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in the intensification of the general disorder 
and confusion, which harries the new 
government. The partition between India 
and Pakistan has also resulted in a terri- 
fic refugee problem. It is estimated that 
7,000,000 Hindus have been expelled from 
the Pakistan areas and are now attempting 
to live in India. These communal frictions, 
with their economic consequences, are con- 
tributing to the general difficulties of life 
in India. 


The extremely low economic levels of 
life and real misery, which can be seen 
everywhere in India, although existing for 
hundreds of years, add acutely to the pro- 
blems of the present government. Horrible 
economic conditions, such as I have never 
seen before, are fertile areas for all forms 
of anti-government movements, especially in 
view of the fact that the present govern- 
ment leadership itself once exploited these 
very self-same conditions, for their own 
mouvement and propaganda. These imme- 
diate pressing economic problems, which in 
the main require long-range solutions, lie 
at the root of the many difficulties besetting 
a democratic way of life in India today. 


Trade Union Movement.—-The develop- 
ment of a trade union movement, given 
these historical and current backgrounds, 
must inevitably bear the marks and tradi- 
tions of general historical developments in 
India. The trade union movement 
developed mainly after World War I, due 
to adverse economic conditions, but was 
conditioned primarily by the political 
struggle for national liberation, the advent 
and world influence of the Russian 
Revolution, and general theories of 
socialism. Although there were many inci- 
dents, periods of unrest and strikes amongst 
the industrial workers of India going as far 
back as the 19th century, these movements 
usually petered out without leaving any 


permanent trade union organization where 
the workers controlled and directed the 
unions. In other words, there was no 
development of self-organization upon the 
part of the workers themselves as occurred 
in the Western world and in the more 
advanced democratic and _ industrial 
countries. 


The working class of India never ad- 
vanced to the phase of self-organization 
due, in all probability, to the evil effects 
of foreign exploitation, religious caste 
conflicts, general illiteracy, the confusion of 
many languages, and the _ unbelievable 
extent of misery and poverty which has 
been its lot for so long. All of these 
factors have combined to prevent the 
development of a trade union movement 
led and controlled by the workers 
themselves. 


The leadership of the trade unions comes 
from the intellectuals and __ professional 
classes, who have chosen labour organization 
in the same spirit as missionaries, or social 
welfare workers go amongst the masses to 
improve their lot. The missionary complex 
of the intellectuals who lead Indian trade 
unions also combines itself with an ideo- 
logical approach in which political doctrines 
play a dominant role. 


Socialism, Communism, and Gandhism 
are the dominant ideological tendencies of 
those who attempt to utilize the labour 
movement as an instrument for the pro- 
pagation and achievement of _ their 
respective programmes. 


The advent of the Russian Revolution 
and the persistance of the illusion of the 
“workers’ paradise”, have given great 
impetus and support to the politicalization 
of the labour movement. Marx, Lenin, 


and Stalin are still spectres haunting Indian 
labour and their writings can be seen in 
almost every bookshop of India. 
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Labour and Trade Unionism.—Labour 
and trade unionism have become important 
factors in India as industry advances. 
Industrialization has been growing at a 
fairly rapid pace in India, although still 
constituting a small percentage of the 
general economy, considering the huge size 
of this country and its population of over 
350,000,000. The great mass of people, 
perhaps more than 75%, still derive their 
income from agriculture. It is important 
to note that farm labour in the main remains 
unorganised. Many of these. labourers, 
becoming landless and rootless, are drifting to 
the already overcrowded industrial cities 
where employment opportunities are not 
to be found. This adds prematurely to the 
problem of industrialization since unem- 
ployed workers are not immediately 
absorbable. 

The need for- increased industrial and 
agricultural production thus becomes one 
of the decisive problems facing the Indian 
people and their government today. 
Great resentment can still be found amongst 
large layers of the population against what 
was alleged British policy of holding back 
industrialization in order to maintain India 
as a source of raw materials. As a result 
of the last two World Wars, however, the 
increase in industrial production became 
a pressing necessity not only for India but 
for the mother country as well. Even 
though industrial activity constitutes a 
small part of the national economy, INDIA 
has been recognised by the I.L.O. already 
in 1922, as one of the leading industrial 
nations in the world. This makes inevitable 
the rise and development of a national 
trade movement in India. What remains in 
doubt is whether such a development will 
proceed along democratic or totalitarian 
lines. oar 

Arena of political struggle —Trade unions 
in India have, for many years, been the 
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major arena of political struggle, especially 
heightened by the attempts of the Com- 
munists to infiltrate the unions as a means 
of carrying out Lenin’s dictum: “Trade 
Unions are the schools for Communism.” 
The All India Trade Union Congress, which 
had been organized right after World War 
I, was captured completely by the 
Communist Party during the second 
World War. This resulted from the 
fact that the Socialists and Congress 
Party leaders were in jail, because 
of their anti-war position, while the Com- 
munists, who supported the war, were given 
aid and comfort, by the British authorities, 
who regarded the Communists as allies, in 
the war -against Germany and Japan. It 
is interesting to note that one of the major 
reasons for Communist popularity in post- 
war Europe, namely their pro-war positions, 
resulted in the very opposite in India, where 
support of the war was met with disapproval, 
of the majority of the Indian masses. 


It should also be pointed out that there 
existed during the war another trade union 
federation, the Indian Federation of Labour, 
which although supporting the war was anti- 
Communist. The leaders of this organization 
were primarily the followers of M. N. Roy, 
former leader of the Indian Communist 
movement and at one time an important+ 
figure in the Communist International. 


When the war came to a close, and the 
Congress Party leaders were released from 
jail, in 1946, they found that the AITUC 
had become purely a political instrument 
in the hands of the Communist Party. 
Although remaining in the AITUC for 
a while, they finally came to the conclusion 
that nothing could be achieved or changed 
in what had become a completely Stalinist 
organization. In 1947, the Congress Party 
leaders decided to quit the AITUC and 
form their own trade union movement which 
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is the “Indian National Trade Union 
Congress”. 


This split was soon followed by the 
action of the Socialist Party who already 
in 1947 had decided to leave the Congress 
Party to which it was affiliated since 
national] liberation had been achieved and 
basic differences existed over policies and 
programme for the new Indian government. 
The Socialists also realizing that the AITUC 
was no longer a free trade union movement 
in the sense of being independent of polli- 
tical parties and specifically in view of the 
nature of Stalinite totalitarianism decided 
to instruct its followers to leave the 
organization. In the words of the general 
secretary of the Socialist Party, the “post- 
war split in the AITUC” was caused “by 
Communist methods”. 


He went on to say that “it is a pity 
that the trade union movement should be 
so split. But when political policies diverge 
so greatly and unscrupulous means are uscd 
to exploit labour for political ends, a split 
becomes inescapable. Had the Congress 
not attempted, in the name of applying 
Gandhian principles to the labour move- 
ment, to drag labour behind the government, 
the non-Communist forces in the trade 
union movement might at least have stood 
together. But the sectarian and aunthori- 
tarian methods of the INTUC have left 
no choice to these forces but to stand out- 
side. It appears to me inevitable that they 
should come together in another national 
organization of labour.” And so in 1948 
disagreeing with both the Communist and 
Congress parties, the Socialists created their 
own national trade union federation, the 


“Hind Mazdoor Sabha”. 


But no sooner had the Socialists created 
their own trade union organization, when 
the “Revolutionary Socialists” and “Revolu- 
tionary Communist” party leaders decided 


that the Hind Mazdoor Sabha was com- 
mitting the same errors, that the latter had 
accused the INTUC of doing, namely, 
subordinating the trade union movement 
to political party purposes. Whereupon there 
was created a fourth trade union, “United 
Trade Union Federation”, which is lead 
by Mrinal Kanti Bose, a former gencral 
secretary of the AITUC, who appears to 
be a frontman for the aforementioned 
revolutionary political sects who really 
control the organization. 


India, today, can boast four national 
trade union federations. According to the 
claims of these respective organizations 
their membership figures are as follows: 
INTUC 1,200,000, Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
over 600,000, and United Trade Union 
Fedcration over 300,000. The AITUC at 
one time claimed a membership of appro- 
ximately 900,000 but it is gencrally agreed 
that they have declined to a membership of 
about 300,000. Most of AITUC leadership 
is either in prison, underground or in exile. 
Thus, the total membership of the Indian 
trade unions is slightly over 2,000,000 in a 
country of 350,000,000 people. It is 
estimated that the total working popula- 
tion is about 100,000,000 including indus- 
trial and agricultural production. The 
number actually engaged in industrial 
production is approximately 5,000,000. 

It is already clear by now that the trade 
unions cf India reflect primarily the poli- 
tical conflicts and tendencies of the parties. 
Perhaps as a result of this great emphasis 
upon political objectives and goals, the 
reasons can be found for the great under- 
development of trade union organization, 
and can perhaps also explain the backward 
nature of its structure and organization. 


There are many trade union centres in 
the various cities of India, but it is rare 
to find a national federation of workers, 
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either of the same craft or industry. There 
are national trade union federations for 
the railways, textile, and perhaps one or 
two other industries but, by and _ large, 
federations of workers by industry or craft 
is lacking. In the various cities, one can 
find industrial unions working together on 
a city-wide basis, but, as yet, the concept 
of a national federation has not been put 
into general practise, although most of 
thesc city-wide unions are affiliated to 
some national trade union centre, such as 
INTUC or Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 


Most of the unions organized do not 
have permanent officers or secretaries to 
handle the daily work of the organization. 
One finds many intellectuals acting as 
officers for twenty, thirty, or forty different 
unions in one city without pay. This 
means that his or her source of income 
will be from some other work, or as 
representative of a political party. Trade 
union dues are so low that most unions 
are unable to finance their affairs, or 
maintain permanent officers. Workers 
pay between 1 and 2 cents, a month, for 
dues, making it impossible to finance an 
independent organization and making it 
dependent upon outside assistance, such as 
politicians and _ intellectuals. 


Lack of collective Bargaining.—There is 
still a real lack of collective bargaining, 
in India, in spite of the fact that trade 
unionism has been developing for many 
years. Although I spent several weeks, 
visiting major industrial areas and trade 
union centres, I was only able to discover 
the existence of one signed collective bar- 
gaining agreement. This lack of emphasis 
upon the practical aspects of trade union- 
ism is due, primarily to the great 
emphasis on political objectives and to the 
resistance of the employers, as well as the 
backward development of the working 
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class. _There is no doubt that, in the last 
several years, there has developed a great 
interest in a trade union movement con- 
centrating on the economic needs of 
workers as embodied in a_ system of 
collective bargaining. 


The rise of trade union consciousness 
amongst the workers is something which 
inevitably comes as the industrialization 
process expands. Amongst the more skilled 
workers, there can already be seen the 
rising tide of a movement for real trade 
unionism, based upon collective bargaining 
and the defense of the workers’ economic 
interests, as against reducing trade unions 
to mere appendages of a political party 
or government. 


Perhaps the greatest exponent of this 
tendency and need is N. M. __ Joshi, 
the former general secretary of the 
AITUC, who quit the latter organization 
after becoming thoroughly disgusted 
with its political domination. He is the 
greatest advocate of a united trade union 
movement, divorced from political and 
governmental control. It is my own opinion 
that unity or some understanding between 
the INTUC and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
is a pre-requisite to the creation of a 
strong and large free trade union movement. 


Social welfare activity—As a_ result 
of the type of trade union  orga- 
nization and leadership in India, as well 
as the economic situation, there has deve- 
loped a great emphasis on what might be 
termed social welfare activity. 


Due to the low economic levels and the 
undeveloped system of collective bargaining, 
most trade union activity seems to be con- 
centrated on improving the social aspects 
of the workers’ life. Many factories have 
begun to install creches to enable women 
workers to have their children cared for, 
fed, and in some cases, educated. Clinics 
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have been expanded in the establishments 
of various companies, which permit workers 
to be examined, and in some cases to be 
given medical treatment. Housing has also 
become such a pressing problem in the 
overcrowded cities of India that some 
employers, either under the pressure of local 
unions or due to their own desire, have 
engaged in housing projects for their 
empolyees. Perhaps, the outstanding 
example of this can be found in the Bata 
Shoe Works, which is located just outside of 
Calcutta. 


In many cases, housing and social wel- 
fare have been undertaken in order to 
improve the workers’ ability to produce. 
But these social welfare developments, so 
far, have only touched the surface of the 
problem, and, in many cases, have turned 
the unions away from the development of 
real trade union relationships with 
employers. It is, however, a dilemma for 
most people in India who are faced by 
what appears to be an almost insurmount- 
able problem of misery. 


The need of housing and other essential 
economic requirements, for the workers, 
drive most people into attempting to secure 
results, without consideration of the deve- 
lopment of a sound trade union movement. 
The danger here lies in the fact, that the 
unions may become too much a part of 
cmployer-dominated and controlled schemes. 
This tendency to go to the employer for the 
improvement of social conditions, in the 
community, tends to blunt the trade union 
movement as an independent organization. 
These welfare schemes on the part of private 
employers are now being matched by a 
governmental policy of paternalism. 


Government intervention—The govern- 
ment through the Congress Party has 
intervened, most drastically, in the trade 
union situation of India. There is no doubt, 


Brown 


that the INTUC is regarded as an arm of 
the government, by the Congress Party, to 
support and carry out its aims and policies, 
This does not mean that the INTUC is 
to be regarded as completely crystallized 
government labour front in a totalitarian 
system. This would be not only untrue, but 
would fail to relate the problem of trade 
unionism to the general situation, which 
India faces as a democracy. The infiltration 
of the trade unions, by the Communist 
Party, in order to utilize these instruments 
as a weapon, to either paralyze or destroy 
the present government, constitutes the 
major cause for the intervention, upon the 
part of the government, in trade union 
affairs. 


Within the INTUC itself there are many 
differences of opinion to indicate, that this 
movement can become a completely free 
and independent trade union, while still 
supporting the government, as a democratic 
state. International ties with other trade 
unions can play an important role in accen- 
tuating the development, towards real trade 
union organization and _ leadership. It 
would be a fundamental error to regard the 
INTUC, as merely a solid reactionary mass 
or as solely, an agent of government. There 
can be no doubt that the INTUC supports 
the government, but it is also true that many 
of the organizations in the INTUC are 
free to criticize and develop along their 
own lines of organization. The extent to 
which the free trade union world can 
develop relationships with and assist in the 
organization of the Indian workers will 
determine, in great measure, whether the 
INTUC will become completely free and 
independent, or merely sink back into a 
form of government labour front. 


Industrial relations —Perhaps, the greatest 
evil of the government is in the field of 
industrial relations. Excessive. powers have 
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been concentrated in the hands of the 
national and provincial labour ministers, 
relative to trade union representation and 
settlement of labour disputes. 


According to present laws and regulations, 
the Labour minister can become a virtual 
one-man czar, in determining trade union 
representation and in the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. This reflects the tendency, 
on the part of many Congress Party leaders, 
who are now government officials, to 
regard themselves as labour leaders handling 
trade unions affairs. They, therefore, can- 
not understand why there should be any 
objection to their intervention in labour 
relationships, or why there should be any 
suspicion of their knowing what’s good for 


labour. These _ paternalistic attitudes 
and practices, upon the part of 
many government leaders, _ greatly 
reinforced by a _ warranted concern 


with the threat of communism, result in a 
system of labour relationships completely 
dominated by the government. © 


Furthermore, the government system of 
industrial arbitration is practically resulting 
in the weakening of trade unionism, through 
the virtual outlawing of strikes, and the 
development of what amounts to compul- 
sory industrial arbitration. In fact, govern- 
mental handling of labour disputes has 
reached the point, where both employers 
and unions are becoming more and more 
discouraged from utilizing collective 
bargaining procedures, and resort to the 
government at the slightest provocation. 
This has also caused, most unions, to put 
less emphasis on trade union organization, 
and to rely more on governmental back- 
ing. This fully developed system of industrial 
arbitration is a case of putting the cart 
before the horse since, there is no effectively 
strong trade union movement to participate 
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in the mechanics of the industrial codes. 
The present governmental controls will 
keep unions weak, cripple those unions not 
in the good graces of the government re- 
presentative and reduce the incentive for 
free collective bargaining. 


Repressive measures—The government 
has engaged in extreme measures of repres- 
sion, against the Communist Party, in the 
trade union movement. This has resulted 
in the jailing of many Communist trade 
union leaders, and the flight of others to 
Burma and elsewhere. The measures uti- 
lized against actual attempts of Communist 
conspiracy, sabotage, and violence have 
been justified, in view, not only, of the 
internal threat, but of the external menace 
of Soviet directed Communists. 


Even the Socialist Party, which is anti- 
government, has made it clear, that the 
violence of the Communist Party must be 
met, by proper punitive measures, in order 
to protect the State and the democratic 
processes. 


Plagued by almost impossible economic 
and social problems, the government is cer- 
tainly justified in utilizing all measures at 
its command, to prevent conspiratorial 
movements from transforming economic and’ 
industrial chaos into armed attempts, to 
seize political power, in order to crush 
democracy. However, these repressive 
measures against the Communists have 
flowed over many times to the extent of 
being directed against those, who are in 
opposition to the government, or who are 
engaged in organizing unions other than 
those of the INTUC. This indiscriminate 
type of repression will not hurt but help 
the Communists, by forcing many Demo- 
crats and Socialists into the hands of the 
extreme left wing. 
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When emergency measures are utilized, 
under what is known as Public Security 
Act, paragraph 144, to ban legitimate trade 
union activities and meetings, the govern- 
ment may drive moderate elements to 
support the extremists. This would be 
playing the game of the Communists, who 
wish, by their extreme violence, to crush 
any possibility of a centre movement, and 
make it an all-out fight between the right 
and the left. The present government of 
India must protect itself against real cons- 
piracy, against those who practice violence 
and sabotage, but it would be committing 
a fatal error, if repression were to be 
extended to all opponents and to those 
trade unionists, who are attempting to build 
a free and independent labour movement. 

Economic and Social Cesspool_—The basic 
challenge to Democracy, in India, is the 
economic and social cesspool, in which the 
masses live. No permanent defeat of tota- 
litarianism is possible, as long as India’s 
economy and standards of living remain 
so low, and so long as the vast gaps con- 
tinue between a privileged few, at the top, 
and the great teeming masses below. But 
India is up against economic problems 
requiring immediate solutions, or at least 
amelioration, to meet the pressing needs 
and demands of the people. The contra- 
diction develops, however, when it is 
discovered that many short-run problems 
require long-run answers. 

Like most Asian countries, India faces 
the dilemma of too many people and too 
little food. Expansion of food producticn 
is an immediate, urgent need. An increase 
is possible through more energetic action 
upon the part of government, and through 
speedier land reform. To solve the entire 
problem, however, requires a degree of 
industrial expansion, in the way of tools, 
farm implements, irrigation and power 


which is a matter of years rather than 
weeks or months. 

Millions of people sleeping on the city 
streets, each night, and appalling housing 
conditions, put a premium on the need for 
new housing construction. Here again, 
although some alleviation is possible, even 
under present conditions, the housing of 
India’s masses remains a long-range problem 
requiring the general advance and expan- 
sion of the industrial economy. 

These depressing economic conditions are 
further aggravated by the low state of 
health, amongst the working population, 
which in addition to humanitarian object- 
ions, contributes to low productivity 
obstructing industrial progress. Workers 
weighing less than 100 Ibs. are asked to 
carry workloads that most American 
workers are no longer asked to do because 
of the greater use of machines and im- 
proved industrial organization. The increa- 
sed productivity and production so necessary, 
will not be forthcoming until newer and 
better machines can be introduced in many 
of India’s factory establishments. In many 
plants the introduction of systems of venti- 
lation and better plant layouts, as well as 
new and improved factories, will be essen- 
tial if there is to be any great increase 
in the production system. This was 
especially true of textile and jute mills, 
which I visited, in Bombay and Calcutta. 

These prevailing low economic standards 
—low wages, bad housing, industrial ex- 
ploitation and the consequent psychological 
resentment amongst the industrial workers— 
constitute the veritable background out of 
which arises movements of rebellion, ter- 
rorism, sabotage and communism. Nor can 
the masses of India be frightened by the 
evils of slave labour and low standards of 
living, in the Russian orbit. Their life is 
so miserable, so low that the life of a 
Russian worker might appear quite good, 
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as contrasted to the European and Amce- 
rican workers, whose standards are so-much 
higher than those of the Russians. 


It is this age-old heritage, arising out 
of hundreds of years of India’s history, that 
plagues the present-day government and 
all Democrats of India, who wish to bring 
about social changes and greater social 
justice through peaceful, evolutionary 
methods. These factors condition the 
struggle now ensuing between those who 
preach a doctrine of totalitarianism, in 
which the end justifies the use of all possible 
means to attain that end, and those who 
are struggling to bring about change, 
through democratic methods, in which the 
Gandhi doctrines of non-violence and ethical 
morality are basic. 


Employers.—It is at this point that some 
observations should be made about the 
employers in India. Much of industry has 
been and still remains in the hands of 
European employers, who, for many years, 
have been able to earn a high rate of profit. 
According to most reports and conversations 
with employers, there still exist pretty 
good opportunities in this direction. This 
is not to deny that, in recent years, some 
employers have done much to improve the 
conditions of workers as compared to former 
years. Welfare work has been expanded. 
Creches have been opened. Housing pro- 
jects have been developed. And many other 
forms of employer paternalism have been 
instituted. 


But the essential fact of the new era, in 
the world, has escaped the notice of a 
good percentage of the employers. And 


that is the fact, that workers are not only 
asking to be better treated, but that they 
are also demanding their right to parti- 
cipate, collectively, in determining what 
belongs to them out of the production 
Workers are not only demanding 


process. 
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to be given more, but are demanding a 
status of equality. 


Most employers still remain hostile to real 
independent collective bargaining and the 
signing of agreements. I have seen case 
after case where Communists have deve- 
loped strong organizations, not in the 
factories, where exploitation was at its 
worst, but precisely in those mills where the 
workers were a little better off and where 
improvements had been made. Of course, 
many Communist unions have flourished 
due to the unjust and deliberate robbery 
of workers, of their just return under 
various schemes of piece-work. 


But over and beyond the need for 
economic improvement, increased income 


and higher standards, I came 
away with tthe impression, that 
the workers of India, in _ their 


own slow and peculiar way, are beginning 
to realize their power and importance in the 
economy, and are demanding their status 
on an equal basis with management. To- 
day, this may be confined to small percent- 
age of leaders, but more and more the 
masses are going to support such leaders, 
and the day is not far off when the workers 
themselves will take the leadership into their 
own hands. The employers of India and the 
government can only continue to ignore 
this at the peril of endangering India’s 
attempt to maintain and expand a demo- 
cratic system of government. 


It is also becoming clearer to the present 
Indian government, that the resources of 
the country itself are insufficient to meet 
the ever-growing and pressing needs of the 
people. If time were not a factor, perhaps 
India could eventually work out its own 
salvation without outside assistance. This 
would entail great sacrifices which already 
have been intolerable upon the part of the 
masses. 
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But even more urgent arc the severely 
critical political conditions Which menace 
India on all sides. The race against time 
makes it imperative that outside economic 
aid be made available to speed up the 
process of Indian economic reconstruction, 
help alleviate the economic and social con- 
ditions of the masses and permit a degree 
of economic viability, which can offset the 
demagogic propaganda of those elements 
ready to plunge the country into civil war, 
in order to facilitate the advance of Russian 
totalitarianism. America’s point no. 4 
programme—the Fair Deal—takes an added 
importance in this area of the world where 
capital investment from abroad has become 
essential. American economic aid has be- 
come indispensable to safeguard India as 
the great bulwork of Democracy in Asia. 


Opposition of Socialist Party—The 
leading political opposition to the 
government is the Socialist party, led by 
Jayaprakash Narayan, who, next to Nehru 
and Patel, is the most popular political 
figure, in India, today. He is also the head 
of the Railwaymen’s Federation, which 
indicates how closely politics and unionism 
go hand in hand. 


Up until 1947, the Socialist Party was 
part and parcel of the Congress Party in 
the common national struggle against the 
British. Since the liberation in 1947, the 
Socialists have decided to go their own, 
independent way, convinced of the need 
for pushing, what they term, a socialist 
programme, as well as their great concern 
to avoid the development of a one party 
system of government. The Socialists are 


the largest non-governmental or non-Con- 
gress party movement, and are playing an 
important and leading role in the trade 
union movement, especially in the railroad 
industry where they are a decided majority. 
Recently, they have won important by- 


\ 
elections, in contests against Congress Party 
candidates. Their opposition to the pre- 
sent government under the Congress Party 
can be summarized as follows: 


1. Oppose India’s remaining as a part 
of the British Commonwealth, which 
not only compromises India’s inde- 
pendence but allies India with the 
Western bloc against U.S.S.R. 


2. Accuses present government of going 
back on its promises to engage in 
a nationalization programme. 

3. Disagrees with the relinquishing of 
controls and rationing while esta- 
blishing a more or less free economy. 


4. Attacks government for having no 
economic plan as well as lacking in 
any desire to create a _ planned 
economy. 


5. Accuses present government of 
having sold out to the private capi- 
talists and having instituted a one 
party, totalitarian system. 


6. Attacks government labour policy as 
constituting facism and labels the 
INTUC a government labor front 
similar to facist practices. 


7. Failure to bring about “land re- 
form” and the elimination of “land- 
lordism” has resulted in a failure to 
increase food production. 


8. Corruption in government circles 
is considered to have gone so far as 
to be compared to the situation in 
China. 


9. Opposed the partition of India and 
accuses the Congress Party of having 
capitulated to British imperialism on 
this point. 


The activity of the Socialists, in the 
field of trade unionism, is closely allied to 
their political work and objectives. Their 
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trade union policy is essentially for the pur- 
pose of developing political influence and 
organization amongst the workers. The 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha, which contains many 
good, young and able leaders, is, however, 
a direct and open arm of the Socialist 
Party. Its development is part and parcel 
of the political, electoral and anti-govern- 
mental policy of the Socialist Party. . 


The withdrawal of the more “revolutio- 
nary” socialists and dissident Communists, 
from the Hind Mazdoor Sabha on the 
grounds of the latter being too closely 
allied to and dominated by the Socialist 
Party, is of some bearing on this point. In 
addition, those leaders who were in the 
now dissolved Indian Federation of Labour 
have joined with the Socialist trade union 
movement in order to build a_ united 
organization. They, however, are extremely 
critical of the socialist political leadership 
as excessively interventionict, factional and 
sectarian in trade union affairs. 


There are many informed trade unionists, 
in India, who, although sympathetic with 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, feel that the 
Socialist Party has gone so far in the 
direction of a political trade union, that 
the only difference between them and the 
Congress Party’s INTUC is the difference 
between being in and out of power. On 
the basis of many discussions with Socialist 
trade union leaders, I would not discount, 
completely, such an appraisal. 


No unity with Communists.—There is no 
question that the Indian Socialist Party is 
anti-Communist and that under the direc- 
tion and leadership of J. P. Narayan no 
united front with the C.P. will be conside- 
red. Narayan has said, at the Socialist 
Party 1948 conference, that “unity with the 
Communist Party must be resolutely ruled 
out if the Socialist Party seriously believes 
in freedom and democratic socialism”. But 
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although there is opposition to Communism, 
due mainly to their domestic experiences, 
opposition to the Soviet system is not very 
open and many illusions still persist. 


The Party has taken a clear position, in 
its Congress, on supporting democratic 
methods as against dictatorship. This is 
especially true of J. P. Narayan, who was 
very outspoken on his opposition to 
Bolshevism and showed rare courage, in 
the last Congress, in attacking the doctrine 
that the ends do not justify the means. 
He said: “There can be nothing in common 
between our and Communist methods”. 


But there are still many Socialists in 
India who continue to differentiate bhet- 
ween what they term “bourgeois” and 
“proletarian” democracy. This allegiance 
to doctrinal thinking combines with a 
deeply ingrained isolationism, growing out 
of the years of national resistance to British 
rule. It is a combination cf isolationism, 
and nationalism solidly encased in Marxian 
socialist mumbo-jumbo. It is this type of 
thinking which one finds throughout India, 
when talking not only to official members 
of the Socialist Party, but even to Congress 
Party people, who have been influenced by 
traditional Socialist thinking. 


Ideas of “classless society”, “socialism”, 
“anti-capitalism” seems to be common to 
all political groups—whether right or left. 
That is why most socialist magazines present 
2 very ardent defense of Indian neutrality 
relative to the so-called “Russo-American” 
conflict, usually with a greater emphasis 
or. attacking the “Anglo-American impe- 
rialistic bloc”. It is to be hoped that the 


personality of J. P. Narayan whose influence 
in the Party is very great may contribute 
towards developing a more realistic and 
practical socialist approach to world pro- 
blems as well as to an appreciation of 
Western culture and democracy. 
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Communist Party and labour move- campaign of violence and underground 
ment.—In examining the labour movement activity can only be interpreted as part 
of India, the role of the Communist Party and parcel of Russia’s overall Asian pro- 
must be given major consideration, not gramme. Certainly a great percentage of the 
only because of its activities, within India, Indian people, who are steeped in the 
but also in countries like Burma, Malaya, doctrines of Gandhi’s non-violence, have 
and China which bear so directly on the been repelled by Communist strategy and 
future of India. The Communists have tactics. But the Communists hope, not 
concentrated for many years on working, only to win through internal measures, but 
amongst the industrial and agricultural through an alliance with outside victorious 
workers. They have, with their usual Communist powers, in Southeast Asia, 
fanaticism, gone out to live and work which, they feel, no Indian government can 
amongst the most downtrodden people. resist. 

Through consistent and continued infiltra- 
tion and penctration of trade unions, they Pp 
became a serious threat to the stability 
cf the government. Their aim has been 
to create cells in every industrial and eco- 
nomic unit of India, so as to develop a 
“cadre” organization, aiming at the 
extension of chaos and confusion through- 
out India. Their task has been to create 
a hard core of Communists tested under 
fire, hardened in street fights, engaging in 
bomb throwing and sabotage and so em- 
bittcred with the government repression, 
that their loyalty to Moscow and the 
Communist Party is unquestioned. 


Already the leadership of the Communist 
arty of India, which has fled to Burma, 
in order to escape imprisonment, is working 
closely with the Communist military onrga- 
nization there. Furthermore, the Commu- 
nist hope to so provoke the Indian govern- 
ment that a regime of repression and 
dictatorship will extend to all opponents 
cf the present government and thus give 
additional allies to Communist plans for 
continued chaos, confusion and _ resistance. 
This is why the government of India is 
fully justified in regarding the Communist 
Party of India, as conspiracy against the 
democratic processes and organized in the 
The Communist movement has utilized interests of an outside national power. And 
cvery possible situation to provoke the this is why no respectable trade unionist— 
government, to keep the pot bojling, toj&whether within or outside India—can have 
disrupt the operations of the economy so ™relations with the AITUC, which is, purely 
as to make it impossible for the government and simply, an instrument of the Com- 
to function. This attempt to maintain munist Party. But the government of India 
chaos and to push the government into would be ill-advised to engage in an indis- 
wholesale methods of repression and crimate campaign against legitimate trade 
imprisonment of opposition elements has as unionists, irrespective of their opposition to 
its aim the crushing of all centre or middle- or support of the present government. 
of-the-way political roads. 


How America can help.—-Repression is 

Communism, wrapping itself in the flag not enough, if Democracy and free trade 
of nationalism and social revolution, against unionism is to live and prosper as the 
foreign and domestic exploitation, is attemp- best guarantee against Communism in 
ting to develop one single solitary issue: India. America can help in this job not 
communism versus facism. Its whole merely with its resources but with its 
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greatest weapon, the free trade union move- 
ment. The warm reception I received 
everywhere, as a_ representative of the 
American Federation of Labour, convinced 
me of the great work that American trade 
unionists can perform in India. 

Every group, outside of the Communist 
Party, no matter what their politics or 
antipathy to the white man’s world of 
imperialism, showed great interest in Ame- 
rican unionism. Hundreds of questions 
posed by workers and their leaders revealed 
their concern with the practical workings 
of trade union organization, administration, 
finances and structure. I was_ besieged 
everywhere, in India, by workers, who 
showed an enthusiasm and desire to learn. 
After my speech, at Indore, to the INTUC 
Congress, where I defended the principles 
of free trade unionism and _ attacked 
government controlled unions, numerous 
delegations crowded around me, after the 
sessions, to discuss trade unionism and indi- 
cate their desire to develop and maintain 
contracts with American labour. This was 


repeated time and time again, in every 
city and factory I visited, where many 
meetings with trade unionists took place. 


Indian trade unionists were all unani- 
mous in the opinion that the A.F. of L. 
should maintain an office in India, and 
assist the trade unions in the way of 
jiterature, advice and a programme of work- 
ers’ education. No matter what differences 
exist in the way of politics, customs, ideo- 
logies, etc. there was gratifying demons- 
tration of unity of interest and purpose 
ir relationship to trade unionism. Of all 
my many experiences, which varied from 
fescination to deep depression, on occasions, 
this welcome on the part of the Indian 
labour leaders will always remain with me 
as the most rewarding and gratifying. And 
aside from the personal satisfaction derived, 
it points the way to closer ties between 
America and India in terms of mutual 
understanding and labour solidarity, which 
can help to strengthen both trade union 
movements. 





REHABILITATION OF THE TUBERCULOUS 


J. B. McDoucaLL 


Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous is an essential part of the healing technique in 
which vast strides have been made in Western Countries while the East still lags far behind. 
In this article based on an address delivered before the Tuberculosis Workers’ Conference 
held in Bombay, November, 1949, the writer makes certain basic suggestions for combating 


the problem. 


Dr. J. B. McDougall, who has participated in schemes for the rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous in England, is the Chief of Tuberculous Section, World Health Organisation, 


a. 


The key in which the theme of rehabili- 
tation of the Tuberculous has usually been 
sung, has been that which tuned in with the 
environment of the western medical atmos- 
phere. The rehabilitation song to which 
Western Europe is now accustomed cannot 
find a true echo here in India. In India the 
resources for rehabilitation of the Tuber- 
culous, as they are available in the West, 
can become nothing more than a remote 
possibility. Neverthelesss, something can be 
done if we can only get a broader insight 
into the fundamentals involved. 


To my mind rehabilitation and treatment 
are so closely related in time, place and 
practice, that to separate them would be 
damaging to the cause and unsound in 
principle. 


Many of the lessons of public health 
propounded by western workers have been 
accepted and put into operation success- 
fully by countries in the Middle and Far 
East, but it cannot be expected that the 
standards in all aspects of tuberculosis con- 
trol, including rehabilitation, can be raised 
to those prevailing in the most medically 
advanced countries in the course of a few 
years. There will always, no doubt, be 
variations in standards, but there is no valid 
reason for existing variations on fundamental 
principles being so wide as they are even 
now. 


High attainments have been reached in 
sanatorium accommodation in _ countries 


like Denmark, Holland, and in_ the 
United States of America and enormous 
strides had been made in the past twenty 
years in mass radiological work and parti- 
cularly in rehabilitation during the years 
immediately following the first World War. 
Where financial and, in some cases, scientific 
knowledge lagged behind, it would be im- 
possible to expect that there should be a 
duplication of these standards. With re- 
gard to rehabilitation especially it might not 
even be desirable for countries in the Far 
East to follow in detail the same pattern as 
has been laid down particularly in England 
where the problem is still far from being 
solved. 


Rehabilitation—The word “rehabilita- 
tion” conjures up in the minds of medical 
men the picture of a sanatorium with work- 
shops attached to which patients, in a suit- 
able stage of recovery, are sent to carry out 
certain tasks under close medical supervision 
and, of course, in hygienic surroundings. 

The jobs alloted to patients vary, and those 
who have visited Papworth or Preston Hall 
in England, will recall that printing, car- 
pentry, the manufacture of leather goods 
and light farming pursuits are amongst the 
occupations chosen for most of the patients. 
In addition, posts in administrative and 
financial offices and in engineering and 
maintenance sections are manned to a large 
extent by patients in varying stages of 
convalescence. At both the places mentio- 
ned, there are houses, available in the near 
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neighbourhood of the sanatorium for 
patients who are married, and here men, 
their wives and children remain—at Preston 
Hall at any rate—until there is satisfactory 
evidence over a period of five years at 
least that the chest iesion is sufficiently 
stable to permit of the patient entering 
once more into the ordinary industrial 
market. For single men simple hostels are 
provided in the grounds of the sanatorium, 
where the men are expected to conform 
to the usual routine of the sanatorium, 
except that they are given more liberty 
in leisure hours and in leave of absence 
to their homes. All men participating in 
the work of the settlement receive remu- 
neration, but when they graduate, so to 
speak, to the settlement either as married 
or single men, they receive wages in ac- 
cordance with the normal rates prevailing 
in the country in general. 


Village Settlement Conception.—'This 
thumb-nail sketch of rehabilitation is 
that which has come to be called the Village 
Settlement conception and was, introduced 
in its grand form by late Sir Pendrill 
Varrier-Jones, at Cambridge during the 
first World War. Other authorities have 
followed the trail blazed by this great pio- 
neer and in England today there are some 
six or seven centres which aim at the 
Village Settlement method of attack on 
the problem of rehabilitation. 


Visitors to these settlements are rather 
apt to get the impression that this is the one 
and only form of rehabilitation available 
for the tuberculous patient. Many physicians 
who have applauded the complete scheme 
with its undoubted advantages, medically and 
socially, have returned to their native coun- 
tries with the avowed determination to put 
such a scheme into action, only to be 
forced by dint. of economic and financial 
pressure to give up all idea of emulating 
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what they have seen in England. The 
net result has been that they have done 
nothing at all. It may seem surprising, 
but it is true, that the very magnitude 
and_ relatively complex administrative 
mechanism of the village settlement has 
acted as a deterrent rather than as a sti- 
mulus to many observers from overseas. 
Doctors are not too eager to undertake 
the roles of medical and business adminis- 
trator, expert clinician and, in general, to 
act as the permanent Mayor of a community 
of some two thousand people—if we include 
the patients, expatients, the wives and 
children—for such is the population to be 
dealt with under the Papworth or Preston 
Hall plan. Nor is it possible to get many 
men with the qualifications necessary for the 
successful administration of a village 
settlement. No training is to be had in 
teaching schools on such questions as tact, 
diplomacy and the innumerable other 
functions which are not essentially medical 
but which go so far to ensure the success 
of a sound scheme for rehabilitation. 

It is true, of course, that the existing 
village settlements in England cater for 
only a small proportion of the tuberculous 
population in need of such care and atten- 
tion. It was estimated some twelve years 
ago, that there should be at least 35,000 
places in England and Wales alone for th¢ 
cases who would no doubt benefit from 
a successful national scheme of rehabilita- 
tion. This it not to criticise in any way 
existing schemes, but the outstanding fact 
remains that, despite the progress which 
has been made by voluntary organizations 
ir. England and Wales, yet only one or 
two local authorities have had the courage 
to embark on a repetition of such schemes. 
The result has been that rehabilitation, in 
accordance with the village settlement ideal, 
has not made any real or tangible progress 
during the past fifteen years or so. 
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Other schemes for Rehabilitation:— 
There are, of course, other schemes for 
the rehabilitation of the tuberculous, and 
amongst these should be mentioned the 
municipal workshop, in which patients, on 
completion of Sanatorium treament are 
aliowed to work, part or full-time, in work- 
shops near their own homes. The Altro 
werkshop in New York has for many years 
been the outstanding example in this field, 
and in London a scheme known as the 
Spero Workshop has met with some suc- 
cess. Elsewhere such schemes have been 
of limited value though India, have had at 
least one or two successful ventures in this 
field. 


Wken one looks to other countries in 
the world, there are to be found—here 
and there a few schemes which merit 
attention. In Holland, for cxample, there 
is still functioning the excellent little fac- 
tory for the making of toys in Berg-en- 
Bosch near Utrecht. In Switzerland, the 
small village at Appisberg continues in its 
contribution to the solution cf the economic 
and medical problem of the few who are 
fortunate enough to be admitted. In Egypt 
there is perhaps one of the best schemes 
for rehabilitation to be found anywhere 
in the world at Marg, near Cairo, which 
is outstanding in its perfection of detail 
and principles. It has followed closely on the 
British pattern, but it caters for only a 
very small percentage of those in need. 


No useful purpose would be served by 
describing many of the other schemes 
which exist in different countries in the 
world. For the successful rehabilitation of 
the tuberculous patient it is not necessary— 
it is not even desirable in many places—to 
aim at the high target set by British 
authorities. 

What is Rehabilitation?—It is necessary 
to be clear as to what rehabilitation 
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really means. Surely the term signifies 
simply the steps taken to guide the tuber- 
culous individual back to a state of physical 
capacity which will enable him to lead an 
independent life and be responsible, com- 
pletely or partially, for his own social 
welfare. It is possible to dispute the 
accuracy of such a simple definition, but 
in essence, the one just given will suffice. 
Now, since it is obviously impossible for 
countries like India to embark on large 
and expensive schemes like some to which 
I have referred, it becomes imperative— 
not only for India but for the many 
countries in the world in a similar position 
economically and especially with regard to 
medical staff available—to consider to what 
extent it may be possible to introduce any 
form of rehabilitation which will serve at 
least the basic needs of patients. The 
alternative is to despair of the problem 
completely and regard it as beyond our 
powers and capabilities. 


It is not useful to undertake grandiose 
schemes which will involve countries in a 
gigantic and may be doubtful experiment. 
What is required is a formula which will 
guide the patients, but which will not 
impose too much additional burden on either 
staff or financial resources. 


The Process of Rehabilitation.--The 
process of rehabilitation in the tuberculous 
patient is likened to the process of repair 
and adequate functioning of a motor car 
which has been damaged. First, there is the 
“accident”, that vitally important event 
which results from infection or, if you like, 
from the late results of infection. Next 


comes the important item of  investi- 


gation of the damage, its extent and its 
nature—whether it is reparable or whether 
it is beyond all hope of restoration. Having 
accurately diagnosed, we then proceed to 
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repair the damage, and here we may rely 
cn a whole series of techniques ranging from 
rest in bed to collapse therapy, cither by 
artificial pneumothorax or in its most dra- 
matic forms, aided it may be by chemothe- 
rapeutic administration. But when the 
repair job by the motor engineer has 
reached a stage when he believes the 
machine is functioning well, he does not 
ring up the owner and intimate that his 
task is complete and that the car is ready 
for the road. On the contrary, he makes 
a complete check of the results of the 
work he has done on the machine: he 
puts it on the road and sees, feels and 
hears that the previously damaged parts 
are now functioning well, and that the car 
is, for all practical purposes, once more 
roadworthy. In other words, he has 
TESTED the machine thoroughly and well, 
and is at last in a position to hand it 
over to its owner with a fairly firm con- 
viction that the job has been well done 
and that the car will now, stand up 
to the wear and tear to which it is normally 
accustomed. True, the truthful and honest 
mechanic will not hesitate to inform the 
owner if there are still remnants of dysfunc- 
tion, for it may well be that the original 
damage has been so severe that normality 
can never be restored. Nevertheless the 
tests have revealed this fact and the car 
and its owner take the road thoroughly 
well aware of the limitations of the 
machine’s performance. 

Now, it is just this step in medical prac- 
tice with tuberculous paticnts which is 
omitted in the vast majority of cases admit- 
ted and discharged from our institutions 
today. We have ample facilities for asses- 
sing the extent and severity of the discase, 
most institutions are fitted with modern 
apparatus for the accurate diagnosis of 
tuberculosis, as least radiologically, and there 
i3 an ever-increasing appreciation of the 
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value of laboratory control of all doubtful 
X-ray shadows. Our sanatoria may not 
be numerous enough, but those which are 
to be found in most parts of the world are 
well equipped with modern diagnostic 
equipment. 

This applies particularly to institutions 
in the west of Europe and North America, 
but in Egypt, Italy, Greece and in many 
South and Central American countries the 
institutional standards are extremely high. 
And when we consider the question of repair 
of the damaged lung—that is treatment—we 
appreciate the progress that has been made, 
especially during the past twenty years. Col- 
lapse therapy in one of its many forms has 
made it possible to neutralise damaged lung 
tissue without undue interference with the 
body functions as a whole. More recently, 
streptomycin and its fellow travellers have 
played a legitimately strong role in thera- 
peutic armamentarium, 
more power to heal than ever known 
—in properly selected cases. After six, 
eight, twelve months or more, we can 
in a large number say that the damage 
has been repaired at least to the highest 
degree possible considering its original 
extent. The far too usual practice is then 
to discharge the patient and return him to 
his former home and _ occupational 
environment. / 


Physical Status of discharged patient: — 
One of our colleagues, speaking at a 
conference on rehabilitation in London in 
1943 when physical status of the discharged 
patient was under consideration, said that 
too frequently the discharge certificate would 
read something like this—“This patient 
has been in the sanatorium twelve months. 
He has occupied his time in strolling round 
the grounds of the sanatorium, though 
he has been persuaded to do a little knit- 
ting from time to time. He has also made 


and now gives 


some leather bags, the sales of which have 
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helped to pay for his cigarettes and, finally, 
he plays a very good game of snooker”. 
That may not apply to India and I hope it 
does not. And it may be an exaggeration 
of the normal practice in most institutions, 
but it would, I believe, be fair to say that 
when the time for the patient’s discharge 
does come, there is a woeful lack of know- 
Iedge on the part of all concerned as to the 
stability or otherwise of the improvement 
which may have resulted from treatment. 
Testing the results of treatment is a lost 
art. We are guided too much by the 
general condition of the patient, by the 
change — if any — in the radiological pic- 
ture, by a presumed normal temperature, 
perhaps sedimentation rates, and by upward 
changes in weight. But these changes for 
the better are not the best criteria for measur- 
ing the degree to which the patient has been 
rehabilitated. -It is in the ‘sanatorium or 
hospital, and often cven in dispensary 
practice, that we can test our patients for 
the tasks which await them in the outside 
world. 

Importance of Rehabilitation—In other 
words, rehabilitation is an essential part of 
the healing technique and should be 
conducted during the period the patient 
is under medical observation. To 
do this does not require elaborate work- 
shops or factories; there is no need for 
any large business concern with salesmen 
and designers. What is really needed is 
medical supervision of the individual during 
that period he is under treatment, with a 
view to ascertaining whether he can main- 
tain his physical condition in spite of 
gradually increasing expenditure of energy 
in exercise of various forms. I am defini- 
tely not advocating the substitution of 
exercise for rest in the treatment. of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. But I am certainly 
asking that adequate exercise tests shall be 
carried out in suitable. cases before they are 


discharged as capable of any form of work, 
light or heavy. Until we have a more or 
less precise answer to that question, we 
are not in a position to say whether or 
not the results of our diagnosis and treat- 
ment have been satisfactory. It is, of 
course, recognised that in many cases we 
are well aware, from our general clinical 
knowledge, that our patient will never be 
able to meet the physical demands of his 
previous job in industry. But it is terribly 
important to know to what extent he can 
use such resources as are left to him. In 
other words, the car may not be able to 
do the previous sixty miles an hour, but 
it may without prejudice cover thirty miles 
and may maintain that pace from day to 
day without further mishap. 
Relapse.—This, in a word, is the hard core 
of rehabilitation, and I would regard special 
workshops in or outside sanatoria, village 
settlements and other schemes as mere re- 
finements and elaborations of this funda- 
mental idea. After all, the relapse in so 
many of the cases discharged from 
sanatoria is due to the resulting imbalance 
between calorie intake and calorie expen- 
diture. On departure from institutional 
treatment, food intake usually declines and 
greater expenditure in cnergy is always 
necessary if a livelihood has to be gained. 
Housing conditions for the vast majority 
of the patients are not to be compared 
with those which the modern sanatorium 
provides and, back again to the ordinary 
routine of life, the patient is surrounded 
once more by innumerable domestic worries 
which result in loss of sleep and even 
diminution of appetite, all depriving him of 
more and more energy, which leads gradually 
to what amounts to metabolic starvation. 
3y careful assessment of his physical reserves 
when under treatment, we can do much 
to safeguard many of these relapses. No 
one would willingly return a patient to 
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industry if he knew from objective evidence 
that human machine was not ready for 
the road. Yet this is the rule rather than 
the exception. 


I have spent some years in studying this 
point and I have had many patients sent 
to me for rehabilitation and admission to 
the Village Settlement at Preston Hall, who 
were found, during the period of prelimi- 
nary treatment and assessment, to be able 
to withstand a full day’s work over a rea- 
sonable period in that section of our 
industries which demanded a physical ex- 
penditure of at least 3,500 calories per 
day. Most of these patients had come 
from other institutions without any effort 
ever having been made to analyse their 
physical condition. They’ had merely 
passed the usual clinical tests. But I have 
also had the opposite experience—of having 
men sent to me for industrial rehabilitation 
who had open cavitary lesions, sometimes 
with toxic disturbance, and who had 
nothing more to recommend them, from 
the physician’s point of view, than a nor- 
mal temperature whilst at rest in bed and 
an increase in weight—the results of many 
months of inactivity in the confines of a 
sanatorium ward. It was quite enough to 
give such patients a degree of exercise 
involving only 1,500 calories per day ex- 
penditure, to show that the treament they 
had previously received had been far from 
making them roadworthy, if I may use 
the analogy once more. 


Occupational Therapy.—It goes without 


saying that patients who have passed 
the usual exercise tests need not be 
considered candidates for permanent 


rehabilitation schemes. I would emphasise, 
however, that these tests should be related, 
as far as possible, to the work which the 
patient is normally called upon to do when 
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he leaves the institution. For example, the 
clerk should be given clerical work, the 
factory worker some form of exercise which 
bears a relation to his normal calling and 
so on. For this reason it is advisable to 
have attached to the sanatorium as part 
of the routine treatment—and I would 
underline the word treatment—some variety 
and organization in the form of occupations. 
You may call this occupational therapy if 
you like, but the dividing line between 
occupational therapy and rehabilitation is 
thin and narrow. All successful schemes 
of rehabilitation had their origin in the 
initial establishment of well controlled 
occupational therapy. 


These occupations need not involve large 
capital expenditure. Simple machinery is 
available for many factory jobs, and even 
within the sanatorium itself there are many 
duties which can be carried out by patients 
and which will bring them a sense of 
reality that they are being prepared for 
their own economic future, and _ besides 
give the medical officer much information 
as to the lasting benefits of treatment. My 
thesis, therefore, is that the estimation of 
the restoration of physical capacity is just 
as important in routine treatment as 
accurate diagnosis and therapy. This is 
rehabilitation in the true sense of the word. 


What, however, is to be the technique for 
those cases which prove, even after accurate | 
assessment, to be unable to return to their 
normal occupations? Such cases are divided 
into two classes—first, those which are suf- 
fering from extensive and acute disease with 
no hope of recovery. These cases constitute 
purely medical problems and may be likened 
to the motor car which has been perma- 
nently wrecked. It is true that the engine 
may turn over and keep going for a long 
time, so long as no load is placed on it, 
but for active work on the road of life these 
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patients are, as a result of severe pathological 
changes in the chest, precluded from any fur- 
ther active participation in the task of 
carning a livelihood. They are, or should be, 
a State liability and special provision, either 
at home or in hospital, should be made for 
them. Despite the fact that the mortality 
and morbidity statistics in India are far 
from complete, the provision which would 
have to be made in India for this 
type of case alone might well constitute 
unsupportable burden on the various 
health departments. 


Need for Sheltered  eraployment.— 
Next we have that large group—esti- 
mated at some 35,000 in England and 
Wales—for whom some kind of sheltered 
employment is necessary, and experience in 
Great Britain and elsewhere has shown that, 
up till now, it has not been possible to 
elaborate schemes which will deal success- 
fully with more than a small percentage 
of this group. This I conceive to be the 
greatest challenge to tuberculosis physicians 
and administrators in all parts of the world. 
You can all appreciate the type of case 
one has in mind. One writer has referred 
to them as “grumblers”—not in their mental 
attitude but from the standpoint of their 
pulmonary pathology. The Iesions are 
usually extensive as judged by radiological 
shadow: the sputum is either consistently 
positive or positive and negative from time 
to time. Yet the physical capacity of such 
patients under ordinary sanatorium condi- 
tions is not infrequently astonishing. It is 
this fact which encourages us to come to 
their assistance if we can. 


I have had a number of cases which 
have gone on with minor relapscs and pro- 
longed periods of comparative well-being 
for 15 and more years, so long as they were 


harboured within the safe walls of the village 


settlement and constantly under the eye of 
the medical microscope. Indeed, some of 
these men have earned very large sums of 
money in wages during this long term of 
invalidism. It is this group which, as one 
author has put it, can neither live nor die. 
I would consider that one of the greatest 
pleasures I have had has been to know 
that for some twenty years of professional 
activity it has been my duty to take care 
of this very group, insignificant as they 
may have been in total numbcr. 

The solution to this most urgent problem 
has not yet been found in any country in the 
world, not even in those where the mortality 
from tuberculosis is probably eight or nine 
times less than that which afflicts 
India. Nor must we sit back and wait 
for advances in chemotherapy to get 
us out of this particular pathological puz- 
zie, for it is most unlikely that any chemo- 
therapeutic agent will ‘close cavities and 
restore healthy lung tissue in the midst 
of multitudinous fibrous and caseous areas 
in the lungs. I know of no solution which 
can be undertaken by one State, one 
organization or even by one group of en- 
thusiastic medical or social workers. Nor 
is there any one practical measure which 
can deal with this particular problem. The 
logicat solution is, of course, to stem the 
number of such cases by earlier treatment 
with perhaps timely collapse therapy in the 
vanguard of our devices. There is some 
evidence that this is happeniag in many 
western countries, but even if the total 
numbers of such cases were less than half 
what they are to-day, the :aagnitude of 
our task is still tremendous. I honestly 
believe that in our attack against this 
menace in our antituberculosis schemes 


there is need for the assistance of everybody, 
not merely tuberculosis physicians. The 
State can make *~me service, especially by 
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arranging for certain beds in sanatoria and 
hospitals to be set aside for the perma- 
nent and partial employment of such cases. 
The investment may not prove to be a 
good one if it is to be analysed in terms of 
rupees, but as a contribution to public 
health it will show good profits. Employers 
of labour in Great Britain and elsewhere, 
have shown much sympathy in employing 
many such cases even if they do not come 
within the present provisions of the rules 
laid down by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, which has confined itself 
hitherto to the negative cases. 


Voluntary Efforts —The efforts of tubercu- 
losis dispensary doctors have been noteworthy 
in advising employers on the types of cases 
they may employ and in this way medicine 
and industry have been linked together for 
the common good. Again, certain voluntary 
organizations have gone ahead of govern- 
ment action and set up urban and even 
rural workshops for the special employment 
on a part-time and partially remunerative 
basis of similar groups of the tuberculous 
populations. Certain county boroughs and 
councils have deliberately decided to reserve 
a number of posts as car park attendants 
office cleaners, commissionaires, chauffeurs, 
etc. for patients recommended by the tuber- 
culosis dispensary physician. And _ lastly, 
there is the village settlement which I believe 
to be the best solution of all, though onc 
of the most expensive and difficult to 
administer. 


India can emulate Papworth or Preston 
Hall only if it is certain and sure of all the 


technica! and financial resources to meet 
the responsibilities which such a scheme 
involves. It is by common and widespread 
cffort, rather than by the labours of a few, 
that the best results will come. An army 
is wanted—not only a platoon. It is of 
paramount importance to impress on 
Governments, central and provincial, and 
on all sections of the population, that for 
certain tuberculous patients relief and shelter 
must be found outside the circle of ordinary 
industry. There is, in fact, urgent need for 
an extension of the present methods of 
treatment. Active cases with minimal lesions, 
the frank case of exudative tuberculosis, 
now so readily amenable to collapse and 
often to chemotherapeutic treatment, and 
many other patients who derive permanent 
benefit from the routine sanatorium treat- 
ment without any special form of inter- 
vention, represent the most simple aspect 
of the problem. The crux of the question 
of rehabilitation falls back on the “bad 
chronic”, to use an expression familiar to 
surgical colleagues, in particular. 


It is here merely attempted to lay down 
certain fundamentals and to show that, if 
there is a will to tackle the problem there is 
not only one way but many, provided there is 
a full and complete realization that the attack 
must be multilateral and cannot devolve 
on one group or organization. Above all, 
rehabilitation is an integral part of treat- 
ment, and in all deliberations it should be 
given at least as much attention as any 
other aspect, and come within the sphere 
of our efforts at tuberculosis control. 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
NINTH CONVOCATION—DECEMBER 3RD, 1949 


Report of the Director 


It is with a deep sense of sorrow that I 
begin this Report recording the sad deaths 
of Sir Sorab Saklatvala and Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal. Both Sir Sorab and Sir Ardeshir 
were intimately associated with the work 
of the Institute since its inception. Sir 
Sorab rendered valuable service in further- 
ing its programme of expansion in several 
directions as Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees and of the Governing Board of 
the Institute. Sir Ardeshir, a great admi- 
nistrator and industrialist, was a Trustee 
for many years and guided the Institute 
during its critical period with his wise 
counsel and sound judgement. Although 
they are no more with us, we shall always 
cherish their memory, and their spirit will 
ever remain with us in the work of the 
Institute. 


Owing to certain unavoidable circum- 
stances it was not possible to hold a formal 
Convocation in April last year, but the 
Diplomas were awarded informally to 
candidates who successfully completed their 
two year course. 


Previous annual reports usually dealt with 
the activities and services of the year. De- 
parting from the usual practice, I shall, in 
this report, give a brief description of what 
the Institute has actually achieved during 
the last thirteen significant years and 


what it proposes to do in the field of pro- 
fessional training for social work—a pioneer 
field where precedents are few. 


The Institute is primarily engaged in 
imparting scientific instruction in social 
work to graduates of recognised universities, 
On the initiative of Dr. Clifford Manshardt, 
it was brought into existence in the year 
1936 by the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust, in response to the growing 
demand for trained social workers. Dr. 
Manshardt was appointed Director of the 
Institute and he continued as such till June, 
1941 when he returned to the United States. 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Professor of Social 
Economy, then succeeded him as Director. 
During the early years of its life, this 
institution was known as the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 


The value and success of an institution 
may be judged from an analysis of factors 
providing quantitative data relating to its 
growth. For ten years since it was started, 
the period of instruction was of two years’ 
duration and did not provide for speciali- 
sation in the different areas of social 
work, The revised curriculum now in force, 
includes specialisation courses covering a 
period of two years and a half. As a 
result, the number of courses and hours of 
instruction have more than tripled. 


The major divisions in which students 
enrol at present are: Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Management, Family and 
Child Welfare, Social Work in Medical and 
Psychiatric Settings, Public Welfare Admi- 
nistration, Applied Anthropology and Tribal 
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Welfare, and Criminology and Correctional 
Administration. 


From its very inception, the Institute 
has been pressed both by industrial concerns 
and Government departments dealing with 
labour to train personnel for this important 
field of work. Prior to organising the 
training programme, Dr. M. Vasudeva 
Moorthy, a member of the Faculty, was sent 
for specialised training and observation in 
the U. S. for a period of two years on a 
Fellowship awarded by the Cultural Divi- 
sion of the U. S. State Department. 


Since his return to India in June, 1948, 
he has been in charge of this division of 
specialisation. In addition to Dr. Moorthy, 
the Institute was fortunate this year in 
having, by special arrangement, Dr. M. N. 
Rao of the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Calcultta, Mr. H. W. 
Cable, Personnel Officer of the Firestone 
Tyre and Rubber Co. of India Ltd. and 
Mr. B. D. Chirputkar, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Ford Motor Co: of India 
Ltd., as Honorary Visiting Lecturers in the 
fields of Industrial Hygiene, Personnel 
Management and Industrial Relations res- 
pectively. I am glad to say that our students 
have greatly benefited by the lectures of 
these specialists. (See Appendix 1.) 


The foundation for specialisation courses 
in the field of Family and Child Welfare 
was first laid by Miss Mary Sweeny of the 
Merrill-Palmer Foundation, U. S. A., who 
was associated with the Faculty of the 
Institute as a Visiting Professor during the 
year 1946-47. The training programme in 
this field, which has now been ex- 
panded, is being conducted by Dr. 
Mrs. Kamala Bhoota who took her higher 
training at the University of Michigan. 
We hope to have in the not distant future 
additiorial staff with specialised training to 
strengthen this division. 

8 


Specialisation in medical and psychiatric 
social work was first organised with the aid 
of a specialist, Miss Lois. Blakey, brought 
out from the United States with the co-ope- 
ration of the Cultural Division of the U. S. 
State Department in October, 1946 for a 
period of 2 years. The inspiration for 
organising work in this field first came from 
the Report of the Bhore Health Survey 
and Development Committee who recom- 
mended the setting up of social service 
departments in hospitals and the necessity 
of having psychiatric social workers in the 
treatment of mental illness. Apart from 
planning training programmes for workers, 
Miss Blakey organised and supervised social 
service departments in three Government 
Hospitals in the city of Bombay. Dr. Miss 
G. R. Banerjee, who succeeded Miss Blakey 
as a member of the Faculty in June, 1948, 
has expanded this programme of training. 
After graduating from the Institute, she 
received advanced training for a period of 
two years at the University of Chicago, 
with the help of a Fellowship offered by 
the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers. She has also been appointed 
Honorary Supervisor of Medical Social Work 
by the Government of Bombay. (See Ap- 
pendix IT). 

A new feature this year was the planning 
of lectures on Medical Information for 
Social Workers by eminent doctors 
of Bombay. The following _ specialists, 
Drs. N. Figueredo, Rustom Vakil, R. 
N. Cooper, Bhaskar Patel, Arthur De Sa, 
Socrates Noronha, J. C. Paymaster, and 
Mrs. Susheela Gore, participated in this 
programme and delivered lectures in the 
fields of Leprosy, Heart Conditions, Chiic- 
ren’s Diseases, Tuberculosis, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Diseases, Social Hygiene, Cancer and 
Maternity respectively. Students found 
these lectures not only informative but 
stimulating. 
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The field of Public Welfare Administra- 
tion has been growing in importance during 
the past few years and we anticipate a 
demand for suitably qualified workers to 
administer public welfare programmes. To 
provide workers for this field, which accounts 
for large public expenditure on the part 
of both the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, a training programme has recently 
been added. Dr. B. H. Mehta of the 
Faculty, who had opportunities of observing 
last year the work of Public Welfare 
Departments in the United States and 
Canada as a United Nations Social Welfare 
Fellow, is closely associated with this 
scheme. 


To improve the quality of research under- 
taken, the Institute is now engaged in 
building up a Social Research Council. It 
consists of members of the Faculty and Re- 
search Assistants familiar with modern 
methods and _ techniques of  investiga- 
tion. Dr. A. M. Lorenzo, formerly of 
the Lucknow University, was appointed 
in June, 1948 as Reader in Applied 
Economics and Social Research. Last 
April he was awarded a United Nations 
Fellowship to study methods of social inves- 
tigation in the United Kingdom. He has 
just returned after his six months’ observa- 
tion tour in Great Britain. With his help 
and that of the other members of the Faculty, 
we hope to make social research an 
important feature of the work of the 
Institute in serving public and private 
bodies. (See Appendix III.) 


In view of the fact that our Government 
is taking greater interest in the assimilation 
of the tribal population, it was felt that the 
Institute should train personnel for the 
promotion of their social welfare. Specia- 
lisation courses, therefore, are being planned 
in this field under the division—Anthropology 
and Tribal Welfare. Dr. D. N. Majumdar, 
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the well known Indian Anthropologist, 
has been appointed to the Faculty of the 
Institute and it is hoped that work in this 
field will begin from July, 1950. This 
project will, we hope, prove in time a source 
of strength in promoting social work in tribal 
areas. 


As major social problems, Crime and 
Juvenile Delinquency have during the past 
years received some attention in the general 
curriculum. Recently, however, increased 
demands have been made by _ the 
Prison Departments of Provincial Gov- 
ernments, as well as_ private agencies 
interested in the treatment of offenders and 
prevention of crime, to offer specialised 
training for personnel interested in prison 
work and other related services. In response 
to these demands, it has been decided to 
offer specialisation courses in Criminology 
and Correctional Methods. We are nego- 
tiating for technical assistance of an expert 
from the United States to organise an 
adequate training programme in this field. 
In the meanwhile, Mr. J. J. Panakal, 
Research Assistant of the Institute, 
has been deputed for advanced  train- 
ing at the Ohio State University under 
the guidance of the well known Ameritan 
Criminologist, Dr. Walter C. Reckless. (See 
Appendix IV.) 


The Library of the Institute has perhaps 
the best collection of books on applied 
social sciences in India. It has about 8,000 
carefully selected books, pamphlets and 
Government publications covering the 
principal fields of interest in social work 
and related sciences and valuable additions 
are being made from time to time. As 
there are no prescribed text books, students 
are given adequate guidance to enable 
them to make the best use of the Library 
for private study as well as_ research. 
Inquiries by mail made by those who cannot 
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visit the Library in person are always 
answered promptly by the Librarian. 
Similarly, bibliographical help is given on 
request. (See Appendix V.) 

At this point it may be mentioned that, 
during the last few years, the Institute 
has become increasingly important as a 
centre for information and _ consultation. 
Requests come in not only from the alumni 
but also from Government Departments, 
social service agencies, individual members 
of the public and the Division of Social 
Activities of the United Nations. To meet 
these demands for specific help and guidance, 
a special service is maintained making use 
of the resources available at the Institute. 
Assistance is also given to members of the 
Press in the preparation of articles and 
news material dealing with social affairs. 


Owing to the inadequate staff and the 
consequent heavy pressure of work, it has 
not been possible for the Faculty to devote 
much attention in the past to social 
research. However, since the establishment 
of the Bureau of Research and Publications 
and the additions to the staff, more attention 
is now being paid to this field. Among 
recent publications are: Our Beggar Pro- 
blem, Mobilising Social Services in War- 
time, For Indians Going to America—A 
Guide for Students, Dharavi—An Economic 
and Social Survey of a Village, Students and 
Social Work. The Bureau hopes in coming 
years to produce more valuable and useful 
literature pertaining to social problems. 


In addition to bringing out books, the 
programme of the Bureau includes the 
publication of the Indian Journal of Social 
Work. This quarterly publication, the only 
one of its kind in India, is devoted to the 
promotion of professional social work, 
scientific interpretation of social problems 
and advancement of social research. Articles 
reflecting a breadth of interest and diversity 


of subject matter in this special field are 
included in its pages. It is gratifying to 
note that it is not only growing in circu- 
lation but serving as a means of social 
education for adults interested in social 
activities. 


A project recently undertaken is the 
investigation of the social and economic 
effects of alcoholism in urban areas. It is 
being carried on in some selected places like 
Sholapur, Hubli and Surat by our Students 
under the supervision of Dr. Lorenzo. 
Another programme of investigation was 
started at the request of the Bombay Munici- 
pality for a census of squatters in the city of 
Bombay. This information was required by 
the Bombay Municipality for a Conference 
with the Government to discuss the problem 
of housing dishoused or unhoused persons in 
Bombay. Under the guidance of Dr. 
Moorthy, several of our students gathered 
the necessary data and gained much valu- 
able experience through coming in close 
contact with the problems of home- 
less individuals and families. The oppor- 
tunities for social research in India are many, 
and valuable investigation can be under- 
taken if more staff and equipment are 
added to the Bureau. 


It is gratifying to report that there has 
been a steady growth in enrolement. During’ 
the period 1936-42, students were admitted 
only once in two years. Thereafter, it was 
decided to have annual admissions in view 
of the growing demand for trained workers. 
In selecting students due attention is given 
to the needs of the various Provinces and 
States. The total number of students who 
have graduated from the Institute is 135. 
Eleven more were granted certificates as 
they were undergraduates admitted for 
training under special conditions. It has 
been decided to discontinue this practice 
and admit only graduates of recognised 
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universitics. Candidates who have  suc- 
cessfully completed (1) the five term 
curriculum, (2) the required amount of 
field work, and (3) a thesis project accept- 
able to the Faculty, are awarded the 
Diploma in Social Service Administration. 
At present there are 85 students under train- 
ing out of whom 24 will receive their Dip- 
loma and 1 her certificate at this Convo- 
cation. 


Surpervised field work is required of all 
students working for the Diploma. During 
the first term, students are not placed in 
social service agencies for actual field work, 
but they visit institutions in order to acquaint 
themselves with the various types of social 
work carried on in the city of Bombay. From 
the beginning of the second term to the end 
of the fifth term, students participate in the 
activities of field work centres. Some of 
the industrial concerns, hospitals and 
social service agencies co-operate with us 
in providing field work experience for our 
students. 


As social work is now winning recognition 
as a profession, it has become possible for 
graduates of the Institute to fill responsible 
positions such as the following: Welfare 
Officers for Municipalitics and Government 
agencies, Factory Inspectors, Labour Officers, 
Personnel Officers, Industrial Relations 
Officers, Medical and Psychiatric ’ Social 
Workers, Family Case Workers, Research 
Workers and Investigators, Emergency Re- 
lief Organisers, Social Workers in Prohibi- 
tion and Backward Class Departments 
Probation and Parole Officers, Secretaries 
for Social Service Organisations, Superin- 
tendents of Institutions for Children, the 
Aged and other socially and physically 
handicapped persons. 


In order to supply personnel for key 
positions, the Institute adopted the principle 
of sending experienced and promising 


alumni for advanced training abroard. 
Attempts in this direction are reflected in 
the number of our graduates who have 
had opportunities for academic’ or 
practical training in foreign _ institu- 
tions. Several of them have returned 
to India and are holding positions of res- 
ponsibility. Some of them are on the staff 
of the Institute. In addition to the above, 
I am glad to report that 11 alumni and two 
members of the Faculty have had the 
privilege of observation tours abroad as 
United Nations Social Welfare Fellows. (See 
Appendix VI.) 


Apart from the educational _ services 
rendered by the Institute, there are several 
practical efforts, some of which are of a 
pioneering nature, made under its auspices. 
The Child Guidance Clinic, started in 1937, 
and maintained by the Institute, serves pri- 
marily as a laboratory for our students to 
gain practical experience in working with 
problem children referred to the Clinic by 
different agencies and to learn how to diag- 
nose and treat such cases; and secondly it 
provides treatment to children with be- 
haviour disorders and guidance to their 
parents. The kinds of problem cases referred 
range from truancy to complex personality 
and behaviour deviations. The Clinic is 
now housed in the Bai Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children, Parel. Besides carry- 
ing on the training activities of the Clinic, 
the staff, consisting of a Psychologist, a 
Psychiatrist and a social worker, participate 
in courses offered to students preparing for 
the Diploma in Pediatrics of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay. (See Appendix VII.) 


During the early part of 1948, the Insti- 
tute prepared a scheme for the education 
of children who are in hospitals for long 
term treatment. It is a common knowledge 
that children in hospitals with chronic ail- 
ments are in need of educational and 
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recreational facilities. It is necessary not 
only to keep them occupied in doing some- 
thing useful and interesting but also 
to provide them opportunities for their 
mental growth. This scheme, was approved 
by the Bombay Government and the neces- 
sary finance sanctioned. With the aid of this 
grant the Institute has organised an educa- 
tional programme in the Bai Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children, Parel. 


This is a new field of work in India and 
it began in February, 1949, with the appoint- 
ment of two qualified teachers experienced 
in teaching children whose work is super- 
vised by Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota. The in- 
formal education imparted includes teach- 
ing of languages, handicraft and art work. 
As many of these children are confined to 
bed and are of various age groups with wide 
differences in their cultural background, 
it has been found necessary to give them 
individual instruction to meet their res- 
pective needs. In addition to the above 
activities, the children are provided with 
not only games like snakes and_ ladders, 
dominoes, but also books for light reading 
during leisure time. This programme adds 
a little cheer to their otherwise dull and 
monotonous life and contributes much to 
their mental growth and development. It 
is encouraging to witness with what great 


enthusiasm these children now celebrate 
festivals in the hospital wards. This 
novel expcriment, will, we hope, lead 


other hospitals in India to provide such 
facilities for children undergoing long term 
treatment. (See Appendix VIII.) 


A notable example of the contribution 
made by the Institute to the social work 
movement in India is the sponsoring of the 
first All India Conference of Social Work 
by the Alumni Association. The Conference 
held in Bombay in November, 1947, set up 
a2 permanent organisation known as the 
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Indian Conference of Social Work which 
has been now affiliated to the International 
Conference of Social! Work. The Alumni 
and the Faculty are actively associated with 
the work of the Conference. 

The Institute rendered another notable 
service to the country when it responded to 
the appeal of the Prime Minister for help 
in organising relicf work for the millions of 
displaced population. A batch of our stu- 
dents under the guidance of Dr. Mehta was 
sent to organise relief work in Delhi and 
Kurukshetra. The work done by our students 
was much appreciated by Lady Mountbatten 


and the Government of India. The 
following excerpt from the letter dated 
February the 2nd, 1948, from Mr. 
Evert Barger, Special Representative 
of the Director of the United Nations 


Relief and Rehabilitation: Administration, 
addressed to the Director of the Institute, 
provides an insight into the manner in which 
our students handled problems presented 
to them: 

“Before leaving for England on the con- 
to India and 
Pakistan, I want to send you a few lines 


clusion of my visit 
to record my admiration of the con- 
tribution which the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences has made to the solution 
of the refugee problem. 
national emergency, and during my 
visits to Kurukshetra and the East 
Punjab I found that you and your 
colleagues had looked upon it as such. 
I shall not easily forget the hours that 
I was privileged to spend with your 
students at Kurukshetra, their intiative, 
keenness and powers of organisation. 
They knew what they were doing, 
what wanted to be done and how to 

do it.” 
The need for keeping in touch with modern 
trends in social work and with social work 
leaders and institutions in the U. S. and the 


It was a 
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U. K., has long been felt. Difficulties in 
establishing such contacts with the West 
have now been largely overcome. In 1947, 
the Institute secured affiliation with the 
International Committee of Schools of Social 
Work which enabled our Institute to become 
known to the schools of social work in 
various parts of the world. The Director 
of the Institute spent over six months in 
1945 visiting institutions of higher learning 
and social agencies in the U. S. as guest 
of the Cultural Division of the U. S. State 
Department. Further, he had additional 
opportunities of strengthening and enlarging 
contacts in Europe and the U. S. when he 
went aboard in April, 1948, as a member of 
the Indian Delegation to the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The trip was 
sponsored by the Government of India and 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. Incidentally, it 
may be pointed out that this participation 
of the Government showed their increasing 
realisation of the growing importance of 
social work in India. In July, 1949, the 
Director was invited to be a member of a 
special advisory body consisting of seven 
international experts called by the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs of the United Nations 
to discuss problems relating to the study of 
prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders. As a result of these visits and 
the contacts established by him, it has 
been possible for the Institute to secure 
not only valuable literature in the field 
of applied social sciences but also financial 
aid for the alumni for advanced training 
abroad. (See Appendix IX.) 

During December, 1948, the Institute was 
shifted from its premises in Byculla to 
Andheri in the suburbs. This was done in 
order to have additional space to make the 
expansion of the Institute possible. Plans 
for suitable buildings to house this growing 
institution have been completed. The Gov- 


ernment of India have approved the plans 
and construction will soon begin in Worli 
where adequate plots have been secured. 

In coming years, the Institute will have 
increasing responsibilities to shoulder. We 
have to continue our programme as a 
training centre for social workers. We have 
to assist both the public and the private 
agencies in the organisation and adminis- 
tration of new types of social work, and in 
the co-ordination and planning of welfare 
programmes. We are aware that we shall 
face many obstacles during the years ahead, 
but encouraged by what we have already 
achieved, we hope cheerfully to continue to 
work for objectives still to be realised. 

The achievements of the Institute so far 
were made possible by the sustaining interest 
shown by the Board of Trustees. To them 
and to the Governments of India, Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Mysore who have contri- 
buted generously to the building fund as 
well as to the maintenance of the Institute, 
we wish to express our heartfelt gratitude. 
We take this opportunity of offering our sin- 
cere thanks to all the persons and institutions 
who co-operated in our work, particularly, 
the authorities of the Bai Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children for housing the Child 
Guidance Clinic, the Ford Motor Co. of 
India Ltd., and the Firestone Tyre and 
Rubber Co. of India Ltd., for enabling their 
staff to serve our Institute as Honorary 
Lecturers. We also thank the Health 
Ministry of the Government of India for 
allowing Dr. M. N. Rao of the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health to 
give a course of lectures this year on Indus- 
trial Hygiene. We are grateful to those 
medical experts in the city of Bombay who 
co-operated with us in the new programme 
of lectures on Medical Information. 

I also wish to record my sincere appre- 
ciation of the valuable services rendered by 
the Faculty, and the Staff. Finally, I close 
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.this Report with our warmest thanks to the 
Chairman and members of the Governing 
Board who have been a constant source of 
guidance and inspiration to us. They have 
often helped the accomplishment of what at 
first seemed impossible. Let us hope that 
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the Tata Institute of Social Sciences will 
continue to be of service to the country in 
the years to come by preparing well-qualified 
young men and women ready to serve their 
motherland in the ever-widening fields of 
social work. 





SOCIAL EDUCATION* 


With more than half the population of 
the world illiterate, the problem of adult 
social education has assumed world-wide 
importance. In the words of Dr. Bodet 
Torres, Director General of the UNESCO, 
it is one of the “most disquieting problems 
of the world”, Barring advanced countries 
of Europe and America, in most of the 
countries of Asia, South America and Africa, 
the standard of literacy is abjectly low. 
The UNESCO, other organisations, and the 
Governments of different under-developed 
countries have seriously begun to apply their 
minds to the solution of this burning pro- 
blem of the world. It was only last July 
that the UNESCO held a special Inter- 
American Seminar at Brazil to consider the 
problem of educating nearly 10 crores of 
illiterate Adult Americans. A __ similar 
Seminar on Adult Education representing 
all the countries of Asia is already in 
session at Mysore, to solve the same acute 
problem of the illiteracy of 70 crores of 
our unfortunate Adults of Asia. 


If in the present insecure world out-look, 
peace and security are to be preserved it is 
essential that we consider this problem of 
Adult Social Education as a_ national 
emergency. We are glad to note that only 
the other day, while inaugurating the Adult 
Education Seminar at Mysore, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad our Minister of 
Education stated that the Government of 
India proposes to give first priority to the 


programme of Social Education in its sche- 
mes of the educational development of the 
country. Not only for the present gene- 
ration, but for the future generation also, 
we must completely educate the parents of 
today so that they in their turn may educate 
their own children and thus lay a sure 
foundation of new order of social peace 
and well-being for the whole world. 


Coming nearer home the percentage of 
literacy among adults in our country 
is hardly 10%, meaning thereby that 17 
crores of the brothers and sisters of our State 
have been grovelling in the mire of igno- 
rance. Imagine how we can run a modern 
democratic State requiring the fullest co- 
operation and civic participation of every 
adult citizen in the running of the State, 
when we have amongst every hundred men 
and women, 90 men and women to whom 
a printed page is a complete mystery. The 
picture is one of grave and anxious con- 
cern for our whole nation and the sooner 
we tackle the problem the better will be 
the future of India and the world. 


Even in Bombay, the premier city in 
india, there are 10 lacs adults who, on 
account of circumstances beyond their 
control, have not had the benefit of recei- 
ving even the formal training in the 3 R’s. 
The movement of Adult Education—now 
called Social Education—in the city has 
just completed a decade and it will not 
be out of place to give here a brief resume 





.* Speech by Shri Champaklal G. Modi, President, Bombay City Social Education 
Committee, at the 


November, 1949. 


inaugural meeting of the first Social Education Week, Bombay, 
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of the Committee’s work. The Committee 
has till October 1949 educated over 3 lacs of 
adults of whom 1,90,000 have passed the 
educational test. It is pertinent to note 
that of the latter 40,000 are women. These 
figures are in progressive stages or advance 
so far made. The average number of 
adults made literate in the first quinquen- 
nium 1939-44, was about 13,500 per year; 
in the second gquinquennium 1944-49 it was 
19,000, while at present the figure has risen 
to over 25,000 per year. It may also be 
noted that other 20,000 adults annually 
attend the continuation classes known as 
Post Literacy Classes, and perfect what 
they learnt in the initial Social 
Education classes. 


have 


The Committee has been working out a 
Ten Year Plan adopted in 1946 and ap- 
proved by the Government of Bombay. 
The Plan aims at making the adult 
population of the city fully educated within 
ten years. This plan has been improved 
upon by what is known as the “New 
Approach to the Ten Year Plan”, which 
has led to a revitalising of the movement 
more especially in the matter of adminis- 
tration, supervision and teaching. 


The city, however, has its own difficulties 
and pioblems peculiar to a big industrial 
urban area. We have to work among the 
lowest of strata of society—the people 
living in the slums—the labourers working 
in the numerous mills, workshops and fac- 
tories, the dock-workers, Harijans, Pathans, 
Bhaiyas and others. Our classes are held 
in the very homes of these pupils—in 
chawls, in verandahs, in shops, in streets, 
on footpaths and very few in Municipal 
School class Over 800 classes 
with 3 sessions per year of 4 months 


rooms. 


each are dotted all over this vast indus- 
trial area and mostly work during night 
time except for the classes for women, which 
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work during day time. The adults tired 
after their daily toil have to be persuaded 
and cajoled to attend the classes. In spite 
of these handicaps, the response from the 
illiterate mass is fairly encouraging. There 
is a great deal of awakening of a new 
national spirit among the masses after the 
advent of freedom and what is needed 
is to canalise that awakening and that spirit 
into the right channels so as to make the 
great mass of workers a bulwark of the 
nation’s security and newly found freedom. 


We in the city have also to face the 
problem of the constant influx of illiterate 
adults who come down to Bombay from 
the rural areas from all over India seeking 
employment in the City Mills, Workshops 
and Factories. On account of this conti- 
nuous influx of the rural population we . 
have to serve as a clearing house for these 
adult illiterates for the ultimate benefit of 
areas of the country. When 
these men and women after being educated 
return to their villages they in their turn 
as silent messengers spread the message of 
Social Education among the rural popu- 
lation of the country. With a floating 
population like this our progrees may look 
slow but we have the satisfaction of 
having in the ultimate analysis helped the 
State to some extent in the solution of the 
problem of liquidating illiteracy from the 
rural areas. In fact the more I see of 
the movement in the City the more I 
feel that the two problems of liquidating 
illiteracy from the rural and urban areas 
are complementary and may not be con- 
sidered in water-tight compartments. They 
are only slightly differing facets of the same 
problem. 


the rural 


It may be emphasised that the Com- 
mittee’s efforts are not confined merely 
towards making adults literate. Under the 
blinding illiteracy prevailing in the under- 
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developed parts of the city, we have pre- 
force to give precedence to the achievement 
of as high a literacy percentage as is 
possible. The imparting of literacy, how- 
ever, is only a means to a higher end 
and we have never lost sight of the broader 
aspects of adult social education, viz: 
education for informed and effective citi- 
zenship. The aim of Social Education has 
been not merely to give a better place in 
the labour market to the illiterate adult 
but to give him the opportunity for living 
a fuller, rither and more interesting life 
and to equip him for a more intelligent 
citizenship in a democratic state. Within 
the limited resources at our disposal, we 
have been trying to impart instruction in 
in our classes in matters relating to health, 
hygiene, sanitation, general knowledge, 
national history and geography, common 
current topics, civics and culture, so as to 
turn out not only literate, but informed, 
efficient and responsible citizens, under- 
standing more their duties than their rights. 
All this is attempted to be achieved through 
educational and documentary films, cultural 
programmes, simple handicrafts, talks, cir- 
culating libraries, mobile audio-visual edu- 
cation van, social excursions, trips, com- 
munity gatherings, etc. 


For this great cause, we have been 
seeking in every way possible the co-ope- 
ration of the people themselves. We have 
formed Local and Chawl Committees to 
help us in organising and supervising the 
classes. We have also appealed to the 
big employers of labour—especially the mill- 
owners to start classes of their own. A 
few mills have already started their own 
classes, others are planning to do so. The 
G. I. P. and the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
administrations are also devising plans to 
educate their illiterate workers under our 
guidance. It is a bright sign for the 


future that our big employers of labour 
have been realising the salient truth that 
an educated worker is any day better and 
more efficient than an illiterate one. 


The Committee has also moved in another 
direction to meet the lack of good teachers. 
It has sought the co-operation of the 
student-world through the representatives 
of City Colleges and Schools. A scheme 
for enabling college students to participate 
in this campaign has been formulated by 
a committee of college Principals appointed 
last year. An oft repeated criticism against 
our present system of higher education is 
that it is divorced from the real and 
practical aspects of life and that it creates 
a vast gulf between the educated few and 
the masses. This criticism is to a large 
extent, justified and we should do all we 
can to remove it. Educating the masses 
is the best social service that our college 
and high school students can render. They 
will thereby come into close contact with 
the masses and will also learn what real 
social service means. This will mean 
double benefit to the giver and to the 
taker. Conscription of students of social 
service has become a live question of the 
day. Whatever decisions Government may 
take, shall I renew my appeal to all students 
voluntarily to help us in all possible ways 
specially by volunteering as teachers to 
educate our more unfortunate brethren. 


In our scheme of Social Education I 
envisage in the not distant future the 
founding of the first model community 
centre to be followed later by other such 
centres so that throughout the under-deve- 
loped areas of the city these will serve as 
focal points of attraction for the people 
holding community gatherings, recreational 
and cultural activities etc. The necessity 
of a full-time Training College is long 
over-due to benefit not only our teachers 
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but teachers and social workers of the rural 
areas of the whole Province. 

The Social Education Week is an 
annual feature of our campaign and till 
last year was called the Literacy Week. 
With the wider meaning given to adult 
education, it has been called the First 
Social Education Week. This Week is 
being celebrated with the double purpose 
of concentrating the public mind on the 
urgent necessity of Social Education and 
also of making up the deficit this year 
of about 2 lacs. The Committee has till 
now spent over 14 lacs on the campaign 
and the present annual expenditure comes 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 5 lacs. The 
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Government of Bombay bears fifty percent 
of the yearly expenditure and the Bombay 
Municipality, I am glad to mention has 
increased the grant from Rs. 25,000/- to 
Rs. 50,000/- from the last year. For the 
rest of the expenditure, we have to depend 
on the generosity of the citizens of Bombay. 
They are responding to our call every year 
generously and I am sure, your special 
appeals today will most certainly result in 
an enthusiastic response from the people 
of our city—a city which rightly calls itself 
Urbs Prima in Indis—and which now aims 
at being “Urbs Prima Literatus in Indis’”— 
the first fully educated city in India. 
Jai Hind! 


TATA INSTITUTE NOTES 
Crass oF 1949-51. 


1 Appadorai, (Miss) S. 


H. Sc. (Dip) 1948 
B.A., Nagpur University, 1949 
Bangalore, Mysore State. 

2 Argade, P. K. 
B. Sc., (Agri) Bombay University 1949 
Poona, Bombay Province 

3 Barnes, (Miss) P. 
B.A., (Hons.), Madras University 1946 
Sy Fs es * 1947 
Trichinopoly, Madras Province 

4 Bhagat, M. L. 
B.A., Patna University 1947 


Ranchi, Bihar 
5 Chakravarti, K. P. ' 


B.A., Calcutta University 1946 
M.A., me - 1948 
24 Parganas, West Bengal 

6 Dalal (Mrs.) S. N. 
B. A., Bombay University 1947 


it idl a m 1949 
Bombay City 

7 Damle, S. G. 
B.A., Bombay University 1935 
3.45 * . 1939 


Bombay City 


8 Datta, P. M. 
B. A., Dacca University 
Cachar, Assam 


9 Deshpande, D.G. 
B.A., (Hons.), Poona University 
Hyderabad State 


1948 


1949 


10 Deshpande, P. M. 
B.A., Nagpur University 1947 
M.A 1949 


Nagpur, C. P. & Berar 
11 Diventri, (Miss) H. J. 


B.A., Bombay University 
Bombay City 


1949 


12 Gupta, G. C. 
B.A., Agra University 1946 
.A,, " ‘ 1948 
Etawah, U. P. 
13 Gaikwad, P. R. 
B. A., Nagpur University 
Ahmednagar, Bombay Province 


14 Irani (Miss) J. M. 
B. A., Bombay University 
Poona, Bombay Province 


15 Koul H. N. 
B. A., Punjab University 
Srinagar, Jammu and Kashmir State 


16 Lall (Miss) B. K. 
B. Sc., E. Punjab University 
Kapurthala, E. Punjab 


1948 


1949 


1947 


1948 


17. Madan, J. C. 


B. A., Bombay University 
Bombay City 


1949 


18 Marolia (Miss) M. J. 
B.A., Bombay University 
Bombay City 


1949 
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19 Mathur, J. L. — 26 Sakhwalkar, (Miss) S. 
B.A., Agra University 1937 B.A., Agra University 1949 
M.A., Lucknow University 1939 Kanpur, U.P. 
LL.B., ». ‘ip 1939 : 
Jodhpur, Rajasthan 27 Sarangdhar, V. V. 
B. A., Bombay University 1940 

20 Murthy, S. A. M.A., “ ee 1943 
B.A., (Hons.), Mysore University 1947 Bombay City 
Bhadravati, Mysore State 

: 28 Shah, M. G. 

21. Fawa, J..¥. X, B. A., Bombay University 1949 
B.A., (Hons.) Madras University 1946 Baroda, Bombay Province 
Colombo, Ceylon 

29 Shaw, F. S. 

22 Pinto (Miss) I. B.A., Bombay University 1948 
M.A., Bombay University 1949 Godhra, Bombay Province 
Bombay City 

30 Shukla, R. M. G. 

23 Prasad, R. C. B.A., Agra University 1947 
B.A., Patna University 1948 M. A., 9 ” 1949 
Patna, Bihar Gonda, U.P. 

24 Rajurkar (Miss) V. H. 31 Tiwari, R. R. 

B.A., Nagpur University 1948 B. A., Agra University 1949 
Amraoti, C. P. @ Berar Rewa, Vindhya Pradesh 

25 Ray (Miss) K. 32 yas, (Miss) I. 

B.A., Calcutta University 1946 B.A., Delhi University 1946 
M. A., y bh) ” 1949 M. A, - ”» 1949 
Dhakuria, West Bengal Daryagunj, Delhi 





THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LIMITED 
Head Office: 9, Bakehouse Lane, Fort, BOMBAY I. 
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Chairman—SHRI RAMANLAL G. SARAIYA, O.B.E. 


PAID-UP SHARE CAPITA ove .. RS. 20,62,250 . 
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BRANCHES 56 IN 12 DISTRICTS. 
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Collection arrangements in many of the important cities in India Deposits of various 
kinds accepted on terms to be ascertained on application. 
V. P. VARDE, 
Hony. Managing Director. 
VJA/ B. P. C. BANK LTD. 




















A Community at the Cross-Road by 
Sapur Faredun Desai. New Book Co., 
Bombay (pp. 201. Rs. 10/-) 


The Parsi Community, forming a tiny 
fractional part of the Indian people, has 


always been the focal point of deep 
interest for other communities in the 
country. However, the information 


available about the social, economic and 
other conditions of the Parsis is not com- 
mensurate with the deep interest felt in 
them. 


“A Community at the Cross-Road” by 
Sapur Faredun Desai, himself a member 
of the Parsi Community, fufills the long 
felt need for such a study, imparting 
fairly extensive and adequate information, 
about the social, economic and other as- 
pects of the life of contemporary Parsees. 
After portraying these aspects, the author 
points out the evils working at the heart 
of the Parsi society and which according 
to him tend towards its social, economic, 
moral and socio-biological disintegration. 
After diagnosing the disease, the author 
suggests remedies, determined by his par- 
ticular eugenic and sociological theories, 
to overcome their evils and arrest the 
process of disintegration. 


The book is rich in factual data repre- 
sented by numerous tables and graphs. 
Further, the author has made instructive 
comparisons of the social conditions and 
tendencies of the Parsi Community with 
those of other communities. Though the 


author is animated with a profound love 
for his community, he fearlessly locates and 
reveals, throughout his research and gene- 
ralization, the weaker sides of the life of 
the community. His approach 


to the 
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problem, is that of an investigator im- 
bued with the passion for objective truth. 
One may agree or disagree with the pro- 
gramme of remedies suggested by him for 
the regeneration of the Parsi society but 
one cannot remain unimpressed with the 
objective approach which he consciously 
adopts for investigating the problem. 


The Indian Parsis, the author remarks, 
are descendants of a powerful race which, 
centuries back lived in Iran and evolved a 
rich and complex civilization. 


Even when as a result of vicissitudes of 
history, a section of the race migrated to 
and settled in Western India, it made 
decisive contribution to the material and 
cultural advance of the new land in which 
it domiciled. 


In contrast to their glorious ancient tra- 
ditions and brilliant achievements of recent 
past, the author remarks, the contemporary 
Indian Parsi community is _ exhibiting 
alarming signs of social, socio-biological and 
economic degeneration. 


The author regrets the growing tendency 
among the Parsis to migrate from the rural 
area to cities. This has led to the under- 
mining of their physical and moral health. 
He further refers to the alarming growth of 
poverty among the once affluent Parsis 
during last few decades. Increasing strata 
of the Parsi population are being impove- 
rished in Bombay where 52% of the total 
Parsi population (about 12,00,00) is con- 
centrated. “Decades ago the Parsi 
Community boasted of not having a single 
beggar in its ranks. To-day that proud 
boast lies low. Apart from actual and 
professional beggary we have before us a 
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sorry spectacle of armies of economically © 


hard hit families asking for help from funds 
and philanthropic individuals”. The author 
estimates that about 40% of the Parsis in 
Bombay live about the line of poverty. 
Even philanthropic Parsi societies are un- 
able to cope up with the problem. The 
descendants of a sturdy human stock are 
losing physical vitality, concludes the 
author. 


The author has stressed the falling birth 
rate among the Parsis as the most alarming 
evidence of the growing degeneration of 
the Parsi Community. “It is significant 
that the Bombay Parsis have fallen by 50% 
in their birth rate over what prevailed in 
the beginning of this Century”. Further, 
“If the present trends of birth and death 
rates continue, by 1961 the community will 
begin to show an excess of deaths over 
births.” 


Late marriage is, according to the author, 
one of the principal causes of ‘the falling 
birth rate in the Parsi Community. He 
castigates celebacy or late marriage due to 
preference for free life and higher standard 
of life as infringement of Zoroastrianism. 


The birth rate is falling even among the 
lower economic grades due to inadequate 
dietetic and housing conditions. However, 
it is among the upper classes that the 
birth rate is declining catastrophically. The 
relative preponderance of births among 
lower sections over those among educated 
and enterprising upper classes would lead, 
the author states, to a socio-biological de- 
terioration of the Parsis who constitute, 
according to him, a definite ethnic group. 


The author suggests a programme of 
measures to arrest the falling rate of birth 
among the Parsis as well as to strengthen 
the vommunity biologically. “Obviously, 
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the Parsis are on the decrease, unless the 
marriage rate goes up again and not only 
marriage rate but reproduction also.” And 
further, “All those intelligent persons who 


know their line should continue, must 
undertake parenthood responsibilities 
personally.” 


The author’s view of almost selective 
breeding as the main means to raise an 
aristocratic stock (of intellect, capacity and 
moral worth) approximates to that of 
Wietzsche and other biological sociologists 
who stressed the factor of heredity to the 
serious underestimate of the social environ- 
mental factors in shaping characters. If 
the upper classes exhibit intellectual,, aes- 
thetic and other capacities, it is because 
they. have means and opportunity for 
assimilating socially accumulated culture; 
higher education etc. A Bertrand Russell 
would have remained a crude human being 
if he had been isolated at birth from cultur- 
ally advanced English Society and if he had 
miraculously survived under the fostering 
care of a _ wolf-mother. Though genic 
structure inherited at birth is an important 
factor in the moulding of an individual, 
the environmental factor probably plays by 
far the greater role. 


The author is a racist in his sociological 
theory. He permits intermarriage between 
the Hindus and the Muslims on the ground 
that both belong to the same race. He 
logically interdicts intermarriage between 
the Parsis and other communites since he 
is a racist and regards the Parsis as a 
distinct ethnic unit. 


Inspite of the note of alarm which the 
author sounds regarding the future of the 
Parsi Community, he is an optimist. In 
his concluding remarks he says, “The Parsis 
of the present day are descended from their 
Iranian ancestors who at one time owned 
a large and rich kingdom and no less a 
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culture....Thus cheerfulness, courage, 
diligence, loyalty, justice, tolerance, 
straightforwardness, generosity, prodigality, 
love for luxury, gaiety, amiability, hospitality, 
boisterousness, alternating fits of hilarity and 
despondency etc. are some of the charac- 
teristics which most of the Parsis still 
possess”. With these qualities inherited 
and surviving he visualizes a bright future 
for the community. 


The books is a distinct contribution to 
the existing literature on the life conditions 
of the intelligent, enterprizing, generous- 
hearted and dynamic Parsi Community and 


must be read by all. 
A. R. D. 


Social Insurance and India by Manohar 
R. Idgunji. Thacker & Co., Bombay. 
(pp. 352. Rs. 12/8/-). 


The Social Insurance movement, which 
has for its objective guaranteeing economic 
security to the individual, in periods of 
unemployment or physical disability, is a 
live and important movement in the con- 
temporary society. Programmes of social 
insurance, of different efficacies, have been 
formulated and implemented, in various 
countries of the world, bringing partial 
relief to the poor and middle strata of 
society in those countries. During the 
present period of the Post-Second World 
War economic crisis, which has resulted 
in serious deterioration of the economic 
position of large mass of the people, the 
social insurance movement has gathered 
special momentum. Sociologists, econo- 
mists, politicians, industrialists and labour 
leaders of all nations have given greater 
attention to the question of social insurance. 
and India” by 


“Social Insurance 


Manohar R. Idgunji is a valuable con- 
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tribution to the extremely limited literature 
on the subject at present existing in India. 


The book consists of two Parts. In Part 
I the author discusses the principles under- 
lying the Social Insurance movement, the 
problems germain to the movement such as 
Workmen’s Compensation, Sickness Insu- 
rance, Pension Insurance, and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance as also the financial 
aspects of Social Insurance such as 
financial resources, the acturial tech- 
nique and_ financial administration. 
Part II embodies the author’s analysis 
of the socio-economic conditions of 
the people of India, his critique of the 
Social . Insurance legislation enacted by 
various Indian governments, past and pre- 
sent, his evaluation of different schemes 
(both implemented and unimplemented) of 
social insurance operated by various bodies, 
and finally his own views and _ practical 
suggestions. 


The author in the book also refers to 
the historical genesis of the social insurance 
movement and draws a comparison bet- 
ween the social insurance movement in 
India with similar movements in important 
countries of the world. 


He has pointed out the role of the State 
in modern times in controlling and mana- 
ging, wholly or partly, the schemes of social 
insurance. This has the advantage of 
cheapening the cost of machinery of social 
insurance. 


The_author discusses alternatives to social 
insurance suggested by other schools of 
thought. “While the alternative of public 
grants or social assistance has been suggested 
in many places, the alternative of higher 
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wages and private savings have been sug- 
gested particularly in the U.S.A. He 
criticizes these alternatives. 


Regarding social assistance, he holds the 
view that it tends to have a demoralizing 
effect on its beneficiaries: He remarks 
“Charitable assistance given in the form 
of hospitals, grocery relief orders etc. is 
provided for workers who by their own 
independent and intelligent organization 
can help themselves. 


He concludes: “However, social assistan- 
ce, though useless as a substitute can be 
highly useful as a complement to social 
insurance, for instance, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, unemployment assistance 
schemes have been established on a_per- 
manent and highly systematic basis, side 
by side with compulsory unemployment 
insurance”. 


The state exchequer, and the contributions 
made by the employers and the employees 
constitute the triple source of the finances 
requisite for implementing social insurance 
schemes. 


After dicussing the theory and practice 
of social insurance in general, the author 
deals with the problem of social insurance 
in relation to the concrete socio-economic 
conditions pevailing in India. The Social 
Insurance movement in India, he points 
out, is still in its infant stage and, therefore, 
staggeringly inadequate to provide econo- 
mic security to millions of poverty-striken 
persons. 


He refers to the existing state of appalling 
poverty and consequent grave economic 
insecurity in which big section of the Indian 
lives. This has resulted in the undermining 
of the health and strength of the working 
population. He criticizes “the tendency to 
confine the problem of social security to 
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the industrial population alone,” ignoring 
the agricultural population which constitutes 
almost 72 percent of the total population 
and which lives in dire poverty. 


The low level of economic development 
of India and the resultant insufficient 
national wealth are the principal obstacles 
in the way of successful introduction of 
social insurance in our country. Britain, 
U.S.A. and other countries were able to put 
into action gigantic social insurance schemes 
because they had as the prerequisite a 
highly developed and rich national econo- 
my. Hence the author exhorts the Indian 
people to intensely concentrate of a pro- 
gramme of rapid economic development of 
the country. 


The author has clearly and convincingly 
explained the dependence of a comprehen- 
sive social insurance scheme, for success, 
on the material prosperity of a people, the 
result of a rich well-balanced highly deve- 
loped national economy. We will make one 
observation here. 


The author visualizes a stage in India’s 
economic development, a peak of economic 
prosperity, when due to tremendous growth 
of total national wealth, the realization of 
a comprehensive social insurance scheme 
guaranteeing social security to poor and 
needy sections of the nation will be econo- 
mically possible. He is, however, unable 
to conceive a phase in the country’s 
economic evolution when poverty and need 
themselves may disappear from Indian 
society. A planned and maximum utili- 
zation of science, technology, enormous 
natural resources of the country and labour 
power of the nation, would at some stage 
augment the total national wealth to an 
amazing degree. If this wealth were to 


be ratienally distributed among the people 
it is possible that want itself may vanish 
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and the very necessity of social insurance 
be eliminated. 


However effective a scheme of social 
insurance be, it presupposes a society with 
want and poverty. Inability to conceive 
a society without social insurance implies 
the pessimistic assumption that want and 
poverty rampant in society can never be 
liquidated and that consequently social in- 
surance will remain a permanent social 
"necessity. 


As we said at the outset, the book is 
a useful addition to the meagre literature 
on the subject of Social Insurance in India. 
It is an able exposition of the problem of 
social insurance both in its theoretical and 
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practical aspects. The author has also 
realistically related it to the complex of 
social and economic conditions prevailing 
in our country. The book has an added 
significance to-day when the Indian people 
are living through a profound economic 
crisis (a part of the world economic crisis), 
when the process of impoverishment of the 
middle and lower strata of Indian society 
is advancing at an alarming tempo, when 
more than ever a scientific scheme of social 
insurance becomes vitally necessary for 
alleviating the suffering of these strata. 


We recommend the book for persual to 
all serious students of Indian situation. 
A. R. D. 





Simla, East Punjab. 
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APPENDIX 
* " * J, REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION 


The rapid industrialisation of the country 
has emphasized the need for trained per- 
sonnel in all types of industries and all 
walks of industrial life. In response to 
this growing need The Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences recently developed speciali- 
sation courses in Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management, with Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy, who had advanced training in 
this field, in the U.S.A., in charge of the 
Division. The batch of students specialising 
in this field will graduate in December 
1949. The subjects are so chosen as to give 
them an understanding of the problems of 
Industrial Relations and Personnel Manage- 
ment in historical perspective along with 
principles and practices which obtain in 
various industries and countries. 

The subjects taught are: — 


1, ‘Indian labour problems’—a course 
designed to give factual presentation of the 
many problems facing labour. 


2. ‘Indian Industries’-—a study of the 
material resources of the country tracing 
the origin, development and distribution of 
various industries. 


3. ‘Labour Unions, History, Structure 
and Functiors’. This course gives details 
about the development of Unions and their 
patterns with the social, economic and 
political forces influencing them. 


4. ‘Labour Legislation’ covers a compa- 
rative study of important legislative 
enactments regarding labour. 


5. ‘Industrial Disputes and Collective 
Bargaining’. It is an advance course 
investigating into the causes of industrial 
disputes with reference to current case 
material. 


10 


6. ‘Labour Welfare Administration’. 
This course discusses the philosophies of 
labour welfare and includes a detailed study 
of the scope and functions of a separate 
labour department, its organisation and 
management. 


7. ‘Human Relations in Industry’—deals 
with the factory as a social unit composed 
of different individuals with varying res- 
ponsibilities and interests. 


8. ‘Personnel Management’—leads to the 
understanding of various types of personnel 
patterns obtained in industries in India and 
abroad. 


9. ‘Industrial Psychology’. This course 
is designed to give students an understanding 
of mental and emotional problems arising 
within the modern industrial system. 


10. ‘Industrial Health and Hygiene’— 
covers plant sanitation in relation to human 
needs. 


Lectures and classroom work are managed 
by Dr. B. H. Mehta, Dr. A. M. Lorenzo 
and Dr. M. V. Moorthy. Apart from these 
members of the Faculty, the Institute was 
fortunate in having as honorary lecturers Mr., 
C. W. Cable, Personnel Officer, Firestone 
Tyre and Rubber Company, to teach ‘Person- 
nel Management’, while Mr. Headderly from 
the same Company obliged us by giving 
courses on “Time and Motion Study’. Mr. 
Chirputkar, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Ford Motor Company, handled classes on 
‘Industrial Relations’. Mr. Edward, Person- 
nel Officer, Associated Cement Company, 
taught ‘Labour Legislation’ to the students. 
On a special request by the Institute, the 
Government of India kindly deputed as 
Honorary visiting lecturer, Dr. M. N. Rao 
of the All India Institute of Industrial 
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Hygiene, Calcutta, to lecture on Industrial 
Hygiene. Mr. Richard Deverall, represen- 
tative in India of the American Federation 
of Labour, also was kind enough to give a 
course of five lectures on “Trade Union 
Movement in the World’. The Tata Ins- 
titute places on record its cordial appre- 
ciation of the services of these gentlemen 
and also thanks the above mentioned 
organisations for their generous co-operative 
gesture. 


The Industrial Relations Division formed 
two seminar committees, one consisting of 
Miss K. Parmar and Mr. Gokhale, and 
another consisting of Mr. Bose, Mr. Baliga 
and Miss Kalle. A panel discussion led 
by the famous Trade Union leader, 
N. M. Joshi, on ‘Industrial Disputes’ and 
participated by several students was a model 
discussion in several ways, providing a new 
experience in methods of group discussion. 
Further, two interesting lectures were arran- 
ged one by Dr. Dastur, Tata Mills, on Hu- 
man Relations in Industry’ and another by 
Mr. Wazkar, Registrar, Industrial Court, on 
Industrial Disputes and their Settlement’. 
An important activity of the Division was 
‘Industrial Relations Workshop Class’ which 
was planned, but could not be gone through 
for pressure of work on the staff: It is 
hoped to effectuate this programme next 
term and material is under preparation for 
the workshop classes. 


Amongst other activities may be men- 
tioned an industrial relations film show 
arranged at the Famous Cine Laboratories, 
Mahalaxmi. The films were supplied by the 
Ford Motor Co., The Burmah-Shell and the 
Lever Bros., and Mr. Chirputkar of The 
Ford Motor Co., gave the commentary. The 
students paid a visit to the plant of The 
Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company. Mr. 
Cable, Personnel officer of the factory, took 
the students round and explained the use 
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of modern appliances installed therein. 
The students were particularly impressed by 
the canteen which was being installed along 
modern lines, at the factory. 


In order to provide practical experience 
in the field of industrial relations to the 
extent it is possible, the students were placed 
in the factories, labour welfare centres and 
labour unions. The students so placed 
were expected to acquire first hand know- 
ledge of the factory or the union setup, the 
routine procedure, labour and management 
relations in their various phases and person- 
nel functions through the field wogk centres 
in which they were placed. The Institute 
is grateful to the following for accepting our 
students for such field work placements: 
{1)The Khatau Makanji Mills; (2) The 
Swadeshi Mills; (3) The Tata Oil Mills; 
(4) The Artytoys; (5) The Bell Telephone 
Company; (6) The Municipal Welfare 
Centre, Foras Road; (7) The B. B. &. C. I. 
Railway; (8) The G. I. P. Railway; and 
(9) The local Unions of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. In spite of the 
warm co-operation we had from these 
organisations the field-work programme 
could not be made fully satisfactory for lack 
of supervisory staff and other inherent diffi- 
culties involved in an activity of this type. 
In addition to increasing the supervisory 
staff, it is increasingly realised that without 
the active co-operation of the Mill Owners’ 
Association and the Government of Bombay 
the field work activity of the Industrial 
Relations Division of the Institute will not 
be an unqualified success. Plans are being 
made already to do the necdful in this 
regard. 


The Institute had several requests for 
training candidates from various Govern- 
ment and private organisations. Also there 
were many placement requests by a few 
leading industries. For several unavoidable 
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reasons, we are sorry it has not been possible 
to meet all these demands. However, we are 
happy to note that these are indications of 
the public appreciation of our training pro- 
gramme; and there is, indeed, need for 
increased activity and expansion on our part 


in this field, ey 


Many public and private agencies have 
availed themselves of the honorary services 
of both Dr. B. H. Mehta and Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy as often these could spare time. 
Dr. Moorthy also served on the Workers’ 
Education Committee appointed by the 
government of Bombay and as member, 
made important recommendations. He also 
conducted research for the Municipality of 
Bombay on the squatters’ problem and em- 
bodied his findings in a report which has 
been submitted to the Municipal Commis- 
sioner. In his research Dr. Moorthy was 
assisted by several students of the Institute 
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interested in the problem of houseless labour. 
It is also relevent to mention that the 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory, Banglore, has 
through the Institute, invited Dr. Moorthy 
to advise the management on their indus- 
trial relations organization problems. It is 
thus very encouraging that the staff of the 
Institute in giving its services, whenever, and 
as much as it can to outside agencies. 


In carrying out our several activities we 
were, to some extent, handicapped by the 
distance at which the Institute is situated 
from the centre of the city as also by the 
departure, to England, early first term, of 
Dr. A. M. Lorenzo in charge of social 
research section. However, taking into 
account of our modest success so far achieved 
in the field it may be concluded that it has 
been a revealing experience in an unexplored 
field both to the students as well as to the 
Institute. 





II REPORT ON MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


Medical Social Work is the application 
of social work principles to medical settings 
with special emphasis on social case: work. 
Workers with this special type of training 
are usefuls in hospitals, public health and 
welfare agencies, evi 


Humanitarian work with the sick has been 
known in India from ancient times. But 
the organisation of social service for the 
sick on a professional level based on the 
scientific understanding of human behaviour 
and social and emotional components of 
illness is a new development in our country. 
The Sir Joseph Bhore Health Survey and 
Development Committee recommended in 
their report to government that every 
major hospital should have a hospital social 
service department and emphasised the im- 


portance of medical social workers in the 
sphere of hospital work. The Bhore com- 
mittee also recommended the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences as an institution able to 
offer training in this new field of social 
service. In order to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Committee in regard 
to the employment of social workers in 
hospitals, the Governing Board of The Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences agreed in the 
year 1944 to make provision for offering 
specialisation courses in this field. It was 
in December, in 1944 that Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, the Director of the Institute, 
went to the United States, negotiated with 
U. S. State Department for the services 
of a visiting professor in the subject of 
medical social work. After sevcral months 
the U. S. State Department succeeded in 
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securing the services of Miss Lois Blakey of 
the University of Louisville, Kentucky, as 
Visiting Professor. Miss Blakey, who has 
extensive experience not only of teaching 
and directing field work but also of working 
in medical social work departments in the 
U. S. hospitals and during the war period 
in the Red Cross Hospitals in Europe, 
arrived in November, 1946. In order to 
gain personal knowledge of Indian condi- 
tions before beginning her work, Miss Blakey 
spent the first few months in contacting 
medical men and visiting hospitals to 
familiarise herself with our health pro- 
blems, hospital administration and _ our 
doctors’ awareness of the social factors in- 
fluencing diseases. 


When the preliminary spade work was 
over, Miss Blakey proceeded to organise a 
new department of medical social work and 
to plan class-room instruction and field 
work for students specialising in the sub- 
ject. As medical social work was a new 
profession in India, the training of per- 
sonnel for such work had to be planned on 
an experimental basis and so a scheme for 
the training of medical workers was 
prepared. 


Medical social service is based on the 
assumption that the medical care to be 
effective requires consideration of the total 
needs of the individual—social and emo- 
tional as well as physical. It is rather 
treating the person who has the disease 
and not the diseased condition alone. This 
requires a knowledge of the way the social 
situation of the patient affects the disease 
itself, an understanding of the fact that the 
patient brings his social attitudes into the 
hospital with him, and further that the 
medical treatment will be effective only as 
the patient is able to use the treatment re- 
commended in the social situation to which 
he returns. Without this kind of indivi- 


dualised knowledge of the patient it is not 
possible to open up for him any vistas 
broader than the illness with which he lives. 
It is the medical social worker who brings 
the individualised knowledge of the patient 
to the doctor. This makes for a sound plan 
of care which usually shortens the duration 
of illness and consequent need for medical 
treatment. 


The medical social workers are specialists 
functioning as liaison officers between the 
doctors and the patients. They are trained 
to understand the physician’s point from 
both the medical and social angles and 
interpret the patient’s social conditions to 
the doctor. The diagnosis and treatment 
of disease and of social problems related to 
it require, however, technical knowledge. The 
medical social workers, therefore, must be 
persons who by professional education in a 
school of social work have acquired the 
knowledge and technique of social diagnosis 
and treatment. The physician recognises 
physical symptoms and seeks the underly- 
ing causes of the disease. The skilled medi- 
cal social worker recognises the social 
symptoms of human distress. Each possesses 
knowledge which the other does not and the 
making of a medical social diagnosis is a 
joint process in which the physician and the 
medical social worker co-operate. 


The scheme of instruction in medical 
social work was evolved on the basis of 
these salient factors on medical social 
service. The training programme for medi- 
cal social workers was designed to cover 
a period of two years and a half divided 
into five terms. Miss Blakey put through 
the programme during the period she was 
on the Faculty of the Institute 
as Visiting Professor from Novem- 


ber, 1946 to September, 1948. She 
was also appointed Hon. Supervisor of 
Medical social work in the Sir J. J., G. T. 
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and the Cama and Albless hospitals. Miss 
Blakey devoted much of her time and 
energy to the training of the three newly 
appointed medical social workers and to the 
setting up of social service departments in 
the above mentioned hospitals. 

A hospital social service department is of 
vital importance in hospital administration. 
The tackling of personal and environmental 
factors of patients through a hospital social 
service department cuts down expenditure 
in the long run. Very often it so happens 
that the same ailments in the same patients 
are treated again and again. The. underly- 
ing causes are never found out and money 
is spent without achieving substantial re- 
sults. Expensive medical treatment may be 
fruitless if social obstacles to its effectiveness 
are not removed. 

During the period Miss Blakey was in 
India, Dr. Miss G. R. Bannerjee, a graduate 
of the Institute, was sent abroad to undergo 
advanced training in medical and psychia- 
tric social work at the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Bannerjee specialised in social 
work in medical and psychiatric settings 
and obtained the Master’s degree of the 
Chicago University. Miss Blakey returned 
to the U. S. in October, 1948 and Dr. Miss 
Bannerjee who joined the Faculty of the 
Institute took charge of the programme of 
medical social work from Miss Blakey, in 
July, 1948. Miss Blakey, however, continued 
with us till the end of September, 1948 
organising the basic training programme, 
while Miss Bannerjee took charge of the 
specialised programme for medical social 
workers. From July, 1948 to March 1949 
Miss Bannerjee supervised the work of the 
medical social workers at the Sir J. J., G. T., 
and Cama & Albless hospitals, in Bombay. 
From April, 1949, she has been supervising 
the work of the medical social workers at 
the Sir J. J. Group of Hospitals only, as 
the medical social workers at the other two 
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hospitals have gone abroad on U. N. O. 
Fellowships. 


The first batch of students specialising 
in medical social work (1947-49) consists 
of six students and they will complete their 
training in December, 1949. Besides this 
batch of six students, a student, who had 
finished her training in general social work 
at the Institute in 1946, was deputed by 
the Delhi government in 1948, to specialise 
in medical social work. She finished 
her training in April, 1949. Another alumnus 
of the Institute who had graduated in 1942 
is undergoing training, this year, for medi- 
cal social work and she will be completing 
her specialisation in December, 1949. 


The Sir J. J. Group of Hospitals’ Social 
Service Department has been made a field 
work centre for our students specialising in 
medical social work since August, 1948. 
Our medical social work students have been 
taking up cases from the psychiatry depart- 
ment since May, 1949, and are thus able 
to receive training in Psychiatric Social 
Work as well. 


A new development in the field of 
medical social work has been the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Campaign in India. At the 
sixth Tuberculosis Workers’ Conference, held 
in Calcutta, in December, 1948, the impor- 
tance of the role of the social worker in the’ 
Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign was discussed 
on the basis of an _ instructive paper 
presented on the subject by Dr. Miss 
G. R. Bannerjee. 


Miss Bannerjee in her paper dealt with the 
functions of the social worker in the Tuber- 
culosis Campaign and emphasised the impor- 
tance of such workers in the Tuberculosis 
hospitals and clinics. As a results of this 


paper the Tuberoulosis Association of India 
has now approached the Ministry of Health, 
Government of India, to arrange for the 
training of Tuberculosis social workers at our 
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Institute which has been a pioneer insti- 
tution in the field of medical social work. 

From July, 1949, our medical social work 
students have been participating in the 
programme of the Organised Home Treat- 
ment Clinic of the Bombay Province Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. 

In coming years, it is felt that the scope 
oi medical social work will undoubtedly be 
widened and there will be a greater need 
of medical social workers in various fields 
connected with health problems. There 
will be a greater demand for medical social 
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workers not only in various hospitals and 
clinics but also in public health schemes for 
the control of Tuberculosis, Venereal Disease, 
Malaria and Leprosy and the programme 
relating to the health and hygiene in indus- 
tries etc. We hope we shall be able to train 
in future more and more social workers 
with post-graduate qualifications in this 
specialised field of social work and that the 
government and the public will appreciate 
their services and give the profession of 
medical social work the economic and social 
status which it so well deserves. 


III DR. LORENZO’S STUDY TOUR 


Social Research is highly necessary in 
the planning of social economic pattern of 
a country. It will be of immense help 
to administrators in solving current social 
problems effectively. The need for scien- 
tific development of Social Research is 
felt more in a country like India which 
is faced, after the independence, with 
many such problems. 

Dr. A. M. Lorenzo, Reader in Applied 
Economics and Social Research, ‘Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, was awarded, 
last April, a United Nations Fellowship, 
to study Methods of Social Research in 
the United Kingdom, for about six months. 
His observation programme was divided 
into three broad sections, viz. (a) Theory 
and Practice of Rural Social Research, (b) 
Methods and Problems of Urban Social 
Resarch, and (c) Organisation and Admi- 
nistration of Social Research Agencies. 

During this period of observation, Dr. 
Lorenzo was attached to the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Oxford 


University, to study methods of research 
and to make a survey of research in 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
Besides, he visited many Social Research 
Institutes, in European Universities, and 


observed the working and organization of 
Community Centres, Youth Clubs and 
Settlements. These studies were supple- 
mented by careful perusal of relevent 
literature and discussions with experts. 

Dr. Lorenzo received a special training 
in Methods and Techniques of Social Sur- 
veys at the Government Social Surveys, 
under Mr. Louis Moss, in London; he was 
also attached to the Ministry of Labour 
for a short observation programme on 
problems of Industrial Welfare and person- 
nel Management. 

Dr. Lorenzo, has submitted a detailed 
report of his study and observations to the 
United Nations and the Government of 
India respectively, and we hope his valuable 
suggestions will be of great help in the 
planning and development of Social 
Research on scientific lines in India. 

Since his return to India, in October, 
1949, Dr. Lorenzo has reorganised the 
Department of Social Research at this 
Institute and has undertaken social surveys 
on Social Economic Aspects of the Drink 
Problem in the Bombay Province and_ the 
Planning of Shopping Centres in Greater 
Bombay besides other social problems of 
wider importance. 
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IV J. J. PANAKAL. FOR SPECIALISED TRAINING IN CRIMINOLOGY 


The study of criminology and penology 
is much neglected in India. There are no 
University departments or special institu- 
tions in this country offering advanced 
courses in these fields. The need for train- 
ing personel for prisons has been greatly 
felt. Some of the Provincial governments 
have approached the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences for opening a department to teach 
these subjects. To meet this great demand 
the Institute is now planning to provide 
specialisation in this field from December 
1950. 


As a first step in this direction the Insti- 
tute is now preparing members of the staff 
who would be associated with the work 
of this new department. For this reason 


it has deputed Mr. J. J. Panakal B.Sc., 


Dip. S. S. A., who has been working on the 
staff on the Institute as Research Assistant, 
to make a detailed study in this field at 
the school of Social Administration, Ohio 
State University, U. S. A., which is a reco- 
gnised institution, under the direction of Dr. 
Walter C. Reckless, who is a well-known 
criminologist and author of several standard 
books on the subject. Mr. Panakal joined 
the University on September 26, 1949. He 
will spend two years in the U. S. preparing 
for his M. A. and Ph. D. examinations. 


Mr. Panakal is a graduate of the Madras 
University and had two-year training at the 
Tata Institute before he joined its staff. 
As a Research Assistant he specially equip- 
ped himself to make a detailed study in 


this field. 


V LIBRARY REPORT 
(July to November, 1949) 


The Library at the beginning of the 
term contained 7599 volumes (inclusive of 
Bound Volumes of Periodicals) to which 
214 more were added, during the period 
of six months, bringing the total to 7813. 
These 214 Volumes include also 22 gift books 
received from various institutions, chief 
amongst these being: (1) Yale University 
Library; (2) Department of Social Services, 
Australia; and (3) United States Children’s 
Bureau. 


Besides books, the library resources have 
been enriched by the receipt of useful pam- 
phlets and reports from various institutions, 
social agencies and Trusts like Russel Sage 
Foundation, American Library Association 
and others. Governments of Orissa and 


Central Provinces have recently intimated 
that they would be sending us free of 
cost their administrative reports on Labour 


Welfare, Crime, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Child Welfare. 


The Library has been subscribing to 50 
periodicals to which the following few were 
added during this term: 


1. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry., 
2. Journal of Criminal Law. 
3. Journal of Clinical Psychopathology. 


4. Membership American Prison Asso- 
ciation. 


5. Approved School Gazette. 


6. Howard Journal. 


In addition to the subscribed journals 
we receive 36 journals on exchange with 
our “Indian Journal of Social Work”. We 
received the undermentioned journals on 
gift subscription for a period of one year: 
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(a) From Mr. Carl Murchison of the 
Journal Press 





Journal of Genetic Psychology. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs. 
Journal of General Psychology. 


1 
2 
a 
4. Journal of Social Psychology. 
5. Journal of Psychology. 

) 


From United States Information 
Services 


1. Time. 
2. Newsweek. 


(c) From Urban League of Kanasas City 
1. Prison Journal. 

Dr. Dorothy E. Adams, Editorial 
Secretary to Federal Probation Quarterly 
has very kindly added our library to the 
mailing list of “Federal Probation Quarterly” 
free of cost. 


This brings the total number of period- 
icals received: 


Subscribed a 
New additions . 6 
On Exchange . 
Gift subscription ae 
Gratis oe 
Total Number i. 24 


New Classification —The whole of 
Industrial Relations section has been clas- 
sified according to Dewey Decimal System 
and special author numbers have been 
assigned to each of the authors. The 
catalogue cards are almost complete in 
all their details on an average of four 
cards per volume. Alongside, the original 
routine of accessioning, classifying and pre- 
paring catalogue cards according to old 
specification has to be consistently followed. 


The total circulation of books in various 
sections of the Library comes to 2,625 i.e. 
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500 books on an average every month. These 
figures do not include the circulation of 
books amongst the faculty members, books 
of the Reserved Shelf, Ready Reference 
books, and references to periodicals. The 
figures of issues for Reports, Pamphlets and 
Bulletins could not be maintained. 


The following Student Library Workers 
have been assigned the work of the Library 
as under: — 

1. Mr. J. Kumar. Taking stock of the 

Library. 

. Mr. S. C. Rao. Periodical Indexing. 
3. Mr. V. Sharma. Periodical Indexing. 
Mrs. I. Deshpande. Reserved Shelf 
Supervision. 


5. Mr. F. S. Shaw. Pamphlets, Reports 
and Bulletins. 


6. Mr. V. V. Sarangdhar. Paper 
Clippings. 
7. Mr. P. R. Gaikwad. Periodical 
Section. 


8. Mr. M. Shah. Accessioning and Pre- 
paring books for shelves. 


9. Mr. H. N. Kaul. Bibliography and 
list of missing books. 


The details of work done by the Student 
Library Workers will require a separate 
report but on the whole, the work done by 
them is satisfactory. 


Reference Service.—The reference service 
is the most useful operative part of the work 
of the Library; in fact, every other work 
in the Library culminates in it. The students 
are helped to help themselves. They are 
guided by a sequence of useful suggestions 
to the right reference books and then made 
to locate and abstract the required infor- 
mation by their own efforts. This reference 
service has been also extended to Alumni, 
institutions and outside individuals, Many 
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enquiries regarding reading lists, Bibliogra- resources of the Library available to the 
phies and list of new additions are answer- students and Alumni of the Institution who 
ed. Requests from Alumni residing outside need their reference consultation and study. 


Bombay and requiring books for their con- 
sultation received prompt attention. Efforts 
are made in every possible way to make the 





B. I. Trivedi. 


Librarian. 


VI. OUR ALUMNI—OVERSEAS SCHOLARS AND U. N. FELLOWS 


OVERSEAS SCHOLARS 


NAME: Country and Institution: 

1. *Anantanarayanan, P. S. University of Toronto, Canada 

2. *Bannerjee, Miss G. R. University of Chicago, U.S.A. 

3. Batlivala, Miss A. Smith College, Mass., U.S.A. 

4. *Dordi, Miss P. H. Columbia University, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

5. *Gopal Rao, G. K. Ministry of Labour, United 
Kingdom. ; 

6. Gupta, A. N. United Kingdom 

7. *Kaikobad, N. F. Pittsburgh University, Penn, 
U.S.A. 

8. *Kulkarni, D. V. Columbia University, N.Y., 
U\S.A. 

9. Kutar, Miss M. J. National Institute of Mental 
Health, London, 
United Kingdom. 

10. Nanavatty, M. C. : bey 61 Reserve University, 
U.S.A. 

11, Panakal, J.) J. ~~, = University Ohio, 

12. *Ram, E. J. S. Ministry of Labour, United 
Kingdom. 

13. Shah, Mrs. J. Charles University, 
Czechoslovakia. 

14. Sobhani, Miss H. Y. Z. 

15, Vakharia, Miss P. H. Columbia University, U.S.A. 
U. N. FEttows ** 

NAME: Country Visited: 

1. Bhave, J. V. United Kingdom. 

2. ¢Cabinetmaker Miss P. H. United Kingdom. 

3. Goel, O. P. United Kingdom, 

Sweden and Denmark. 

4, Gupta, J. P. United States. 

5. tHarshe, G. N. United States. 

6. Kutar, Miss M. J. United States. 

7. Rajadyaksha, Mrs. K. United States. 

8. +Renu, Mrs. I. United States. 

9, Singh, Wilfred United States. 

10. +Taraporewalla, Miss D. M. United Kingdom. 

11. +Thozuth, Kechavara United States. 


Field of Specialisation: 

Industrial Psychology. 

Social Work in Medical and 
Psychiatric Settings. 

Psychiatric Social Work. 

Medical Social Work. 


Labour Welfare. 


Trade Unionism. 
Social Group Work. 


Institutional Care of Children. 


Education and Care of the 
Mentally Retarded. 


Family Case Work. 


Criminology and Social 
Research. 
Labour Welfare. 


Sociology. 


Physio-therapy. 
Child Welfare and Psychiatric 
Social Work. 


Field of Observation: 


Labour Welfare. 
Social Research. 
Child Welfare. 


Public Welfare and Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

Education and Care of the 
Mentally Handicapped. 

Medical Social Work. 

Child Guidance. 

Public Welfare and Institutional 
Care of the Handicapped. 

Child and Youth Weliare. 

Juvenile Delinquency. 





*Students who have returned to India after completing the period of training. 
+Students who have returned to India after completing the period of observation, 


**United Nations Social Welfare Fellows, 
1} 
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VII REPORT OF THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
(1948-49) 
(Dr. Mrs. KaMAta Buoota) 


Mental Health Built in Childhood.— 
With the advancement of psychology and 
psychiatry, there has evolved a very signi- 
ficant concept, namely, the concept of 
mental health. A mentally healthy indivi- 
dual is one who radiates poise and self- 
confidence. He is not burdened by such 
destructive emotions as excessive jealousy, 
worry, fear or hatred. Therefore, he is 
able to use his abilities in the best way 
possible. It is evident that there can be 
no happiness without mental health. Mental 
health is the foundation of good citizenship. 
A complete breakdown of mental health is 
seen in a person who is ‘insane’, retiring 
completely from reality into a make-believe 
world of his own where he is the king, or 
where he is surrounded by enemies. A less 
severe disturbance is seen in persons, who 
cannot get along without tyrannising others, 
who resort to drinking as a means of escape 
from difficulties, who are excessively retiring 
and docile, who are very ‘nervous’ and so 
on. How do people get that way? Research 
and experience has brought to light an 
outstanding fact, namely, that the source 
of these difficulties is found in childhood 
experiences. The way the child has been 
treated and looked upon by various mem- 
bers of the family, the experiences he has 
had such as, death in the family, experience 
at school, operations, etc., play a most 
important role in his emotional development, 
and determine to a large extent, his adult 
behaviour and happiness. 


These findings mean that mental health 
can be made or unmade in childhood. If 
a child is to grow up into a mentally healthy, 
well-balanced person, he must have proper 
love and a feeling of security. Likewise 


any symptoms of disturbed mental health 
in the child should receive prompt scien- 
tific attention. In the course of growth, 
children present problems, such as, jealousy, 
destructiveness, truancy, stealing, or lying. 
These are but symptoms that the child is 
emotionally disturbed, maladjusted, and that 
his mental health is affected. 


These problems should not be ignored 
in the vain hope that everything will be 
alright when he grows up! It is not 
impossible to correct the emotional diffi- 
culties in an adult caused by unpleasant 
childhood experiences. However, it is much 
easier and wiser to treat them in childhood. 
Childhood is a plastic period, and as Dr. 
White has put it “ a golden age for mental 
hygiene.” 


The role of the Child Guidance Clinic.— 
When children show symptoms of maladjust- 
ment, parents need expert help in dealing 
with them. Such help may be obtained from 
the Child Guidance Clinic. In the Clinic, 
an effort is made to investigate and under- 
stand the cause underlying the child’s 
behaviour and to formulate a treatment pro- - 
gramme in terms of the cause. The Clinic 
does not merely aim at removing the 
symptom for which the child may have 
been referred, but also tries to help the 
child to achieve useful skills, knowledge, 
and behaviour patterns and attitudes so that 
he may solve his life problems with 
increasing independence and maturity of 
judgement. 


In order to help children towards mental 
health, the Child Guidance Clinic has a 
staff of specialists. It may be pointed out, 
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here, that not every one who has studied 
psychology is qualified to work in a Child 
Guidance Clinic. The skills and knowledge 
necessary for a child guidance worker aré 
acquired through specialised study and 
training. 


There are three types of specialists in a 
Child Guidance Clinic. They are, the 
Social Case Worker, the Psychologist and 
the Psychiatrist. When the child is referred 
to the Clinic, each one of these specialists 
studies him. The Social Case Worker dis- 
cusses. the child’s development and home 
background with the parents. The 
Psychologist studies the child by observing 
him at play in the playroom provided in 
the Clinic. 


Quite often, he makes use of the 
psychological tests to obtain a better picture 
of his mental developments and his per- 
sonality adjustments. The Psychiatrist 
tries to probe into his emotional life to 
gain insight from still another direction 
into the cause underlying the child’s 
problems. 


Having studied the child independently, 
these specialists together discuss the case 
child from their respective points of view 
and then plan to implement a treatment 
programme. Usually the treatment consists 
of play for the child in the Clinic and 
interviews with the parents and the Child. 
Sometimes it may also necessitate a change 
in the child’s environment. 


But the usual child guidance treatment is 
carried on through play and _ interviews, 
and it calls for active co-operation on the 
part of parents. 


The Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences——This Clinic 
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was founded in 1937. It was then the first 
of its kind in the whole of India. The 
child guidance movement originated in the 
U.S.A. where the first Child Guidance clinic 
was founded in 1920. From there the move- 
ment has spread to other countries inclu- 
ding India. 


In 1937, when the Child Guidance Clinic 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
was founded it was located at the Health 
Visitors’ Institue, New Nagpada_ Road, 
Byculla, Bombay. However, during the riots 
in 1946-47 it became inaccessible to the 
clients, and its work came to a standstill. 
Therefore, in June, 1947, it was transferred 
to the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Parel, Bombay. The change has been 
very beneficial to the Clinic. The present 
location is pleasant and cheerful, and the 
hospital authorities are very co-operative in 
every way, frequently giving our patients at 
the Child Guidance Clinic such medical tests 
as may be necessary. 


Staff—The Clinic consists of the following 
staff: 


Mrs. Kamala Bhoota, M.A. Ph.D. 
(Michigan) Supervisor and Psycho- 
logist. 


K. R. Masani, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P., 


D.P.M. (Lond.) Consultant Psychiatrist. 
N. S. Vahia, M. D. (Bom.) Psychiatrist. 
Mrs. Indira Renu, B.A., (Madras), B. T. 


(Mysore), Dip. SSA. (T.IS.S.) 
Psychiatric Social Worker. 


Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee, B.A. (Hons.) 
(Calcutta), M.A. (Benares), D. Phil. 
(Allahabad), Dip. S.S.A. (T.1LS.S.), 
M.A. (Chicago). Consultant. 


Material Equipment.—The Child Guidan- 
ce Clinic is located in the out-patient 
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department of the hospital. On clinic days, 
the hospital holds it medical out-door clinic 
elsewhere so that their regular rooms may 


be used by the Child Guidance Clinic. 


The space thus alloted includes two rooms 
for individual interviews, 3 play-rooms and 
one room for records, equipment, and for 
the use of student social workers. All 
play equipment and furniture are arranged 
just before clinic hours. One play-room is 
equipped for sand and water play while 
the other play-room is given over to doll 
play or play with toy animals. The third 
play-room is furnished with a long child-size 
table and chairs; here children can work 
with crayons, paints, clay or chalk. Often 
the out-door space is used for group play 
and group therapy. 


Clinic Hours.—The Clinic hours are from 
4.30 P.M. to 6.30 P.M. on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. The children are observed during 
this time, by the psychologist and psychia- 
trist while the social case worker sees the 
parent. She also visits the child’s family at 
home from time to time. Any psychological 
testing that may be required is done outside 
the clinic hours by appointment. A fee 
is charged for mental testing. The Clinic 
is closed during the summer vacation for 
a month and in December for ten days. 


Intake Procedure.—Children below 16 
can be referred to this Clinic for treatment. 
The parent or guardian (whoever brings 
the child to the Clinic) is seen by the 
social worker first. The case is accepted 
for treatment if the problem is such as 
can be treated at the Child Guidance Clinic, 
and provided the parent is willing to co- 


operate in the treatment. When the case 
cannot be accepted for treatment the 
Clinic gives diagnostic service, and makes 
recommendations as to where the client may 
secure further help. For example, though 
a mentally defective child is not accepted 
for treatment, mental defect is diagnosed 
and the parent is given guidance as to the 
care and education of the child. 


Treatment Methods.—The patient attends 
the Clinic once or twice a week. He is 
allowed to play in any play-room he likes. 
He is introduced to other children with 
whom he may play if he wishes. His play 
is carefully observed and recorded. Such 
free play enables the child to express his 
conflicts and tensions and this self-expression 
has diagnostic as well as therapeutic value. 
Most children when they first come to the 
Clinic appear timid and too inhibited to 
play freely. They have to be assured that 
it is quite permissible to play with any 
material in the Clinic and to draw or make 
whatever they please. 


After a child becomes familiar with the 
play material, and the clinical setting, he 
is interviewed at play by the Psychiatrist or 
the Psychologist. Direct treatment of the 
child is carried on chiefly through play and 
interviews with the child. Drug therapy 
is being tried on a few cases. 


While the child is being treated at the 
Clinic, the social worker sees his parents, 
interpreting the child’s problem to them 
in an effort to improve the parent-child 
relationship. Sometimes, she has to find 
the child a proper school or a boarding 
home which may answer his needs in a 
more constructive way than his home. 
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Review of the cases referred to the Clinic from June, 1948 to May, 1949: 
Nature of Problem. No. _——— 2% 
Relerred for Mental defect .- 57 These cases were diagnosed, and the parents 

were given guidance as to the care and education 
__ of the child, 






































Deaf-Mutes _.+ 6 Not accepted for treatment. _ 
Attempted suicide Te 
Speech disorders - 3S 
Delinquency eine 
Tremor of hand ee 
Lack of interest in studies - 2 | Could not come for treatment 
Refusal to eat “sre or 
Excessive shyness - 1 | Discontinued it. 
Neurosis . 
Sleep walking ao Og 
es om tee! ee oe 2) ae f hs 
Primary behaviour disorders. 
Delinquency -- & Improved 
Stealing +» 2. Partial improvement 
Truancy «+» 1 Improved 
Stealing +» 1 Improved 
Delinquency -- 1 No improvement 
Lying +s 1 No improvement 

: Total - 10 5 
Psycho-somatic disorders. 
Stammering -» 1 No improvement in the symptom, but 

improvement in the personality. 
Stammering -» 1 Improvement. 
Speech defect -» 1 Not much improvement. 
Bed wetting * -» 17. One improved, another improved partially while 
— there was no improvement in any of the rest. 
a Total _.. 20 
Psychosis 
No. of cases .. 2. Not accepted for treatment. 
Miscellaneous aie 
Personality disorder .. 1 Partial improvement. 
Wanted a letter of recommendation to . 
Boarding School .. 2 Not admitted for treatment. 











Cases coming for consultation only 
Stealing 

Frequency of micturition Poe 
Involvment of family quarrels with 








neighbours 1 
Nervousness ee 1 
Stealing and fears ree | 
Speech defect 2 
Lack of interest in life 1 

Oe: Pe. 
Total no. of cases admitted -- 126 





*Ephedrine therapy was tried on these 17 cases of bedwetting children as follows: 
One grain tablet of ephedrine was administered to each patient daily between 5 and 
7 P.M.; this was done for a month. The patient was instructed not to drink water after 
the evening meal, but was required to pass urine before going to bed. A record of the 


child’s bedwetting was kept carefully not only for the month of treatment but for successive 
months. 


Of the 17 patients selected for this experiment, only one had both parents. However, 
he went to a boarding school, and came home during vacation. The other 16 were from 
a Children’s Home (for destitute children), 12 girls and 4 boys. These patients ranged 
in age from 5 years to 15 years. Only one patient was cured by this treatment. He was a 
six year old boy from the Orphanage. A seven year old girl from the same institution showed 
partial improvement. 
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The table of referrals to the Child Gui- 
dance Clinic gives an indication as to the 
type of cases which are recognised by parents 
and others as cases of maladjustment. The 
greatest number of patients are referred for 
‘backwardness’. or ‘slowness’. These mentally 
defective children represented the entire 
gamut of feeble-mindedness from very low 
grade idiocy upwards. The reactions of the 
parents when the case is diagnosed as 
a mental defect is varied. Two or three 
parents refused to accept the child’s re- 
tardation, and either persisted in sending 
the child to a regular school or in taking 
him to a doctor for treatment. Three other 
parents had brought children with speech 
defects. When told that the child was 
retarded, but perhaps that he might be 
able to talk this much later than normal 
children, they were very pleased. ‘Oh! We 
don’t mind his being retarded as long as 
he'll be able to talk some time.’ 





The majority of parents with mentally 
backward children have accepted the fact 
that their children will grow very slowly and 
not as normal children do. 


The low grade defectives who need 
constant care become a great burden on 
the family. A working class mother has 
to sacrifice her job in order to look after 
the child. The plight of such parents is 
very pitiable indeed. They are most ‘anxious 
to put the child in an institution but are 
unable to find such a place. The Chembur 
Children’s Home, which has a section for the 
mentally defectives is overcrowded and it is 
difficult to get admission there. 


There is a crying need for an institution 
for the feeble-minded where custodial care 
can be provided for the low-grade defectives 
and education in elements of reading, 
writing, arithmetic and simple vocation can 
be given to the high-grade feeble-minded. 
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These latter groups can be made self-sup- 
porting with really adequate vocational 
training. 

The training programme of the Child 
Guidance Clinic—The Clinic is one of the 
field work agencies for students of the Tata 
Institute. They receive their practical 
training in child guidance at this Clinic. 
The members of the Clinic staff also give 
ten lecture demonstration sessions every term 
to the medical postgraduates appearing for 
D.C.H. (Diploma in Child Hygiene) and 
D.Ped (Diploma of Pediatrics) examina- 
tions. 


Opinion as to the need for additional 
facilities —The Clinic staff feel that it would 
be an advantage to have independent rooms 
for the Clinic. These rooms should have 
a one way observation screen so that the 
trainees can observe the children without 
disturbing them. 


The staff have felt a very keen need for 
greater understanding of the child on the 
part of the general public and more espe- 
cially among those who are closely connected 
with the child, that is the parents, teachers 
and guardians. Inadequate understanding 
is revealed by the parents and guardians in 
some of the following ways. They are inte- 
rested in the removal of symptoms such as 
stuttering, lack of interest in studies etc. 
for which the child is brought to the Clinic. 
It is difficult for them to comprehend that 
these behaviour difficulties are but symp- 
toms of the general maladjustment of the 


child. 


Their typical attitude is “you just cure 
this problem without bothering about his 
home life or any other areas of growth”. 
That the child functions as a whole is 
difficult for them to understand. Another 
type of misunderstanding revealed by parents 
is to look upon the child’s urge to play 
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as problem behaviour. “His mind is very 
much on play”, is a common complaint. In 
order to promote such understanding the 
members of the staff have participated in 
a number of outside activities such as the 
following: 


1. Mrs. Indira Renu has been closely 
associated with the work of Balkanji- 
Bari, the biggest children’s organi- 
sation in Bombay. 


2. Dr. N. S. Vahia has lectured at 
medical conferences on psychiatric 
problems. 


3. Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota spoke at 
the New Educational Fellowship 
meeting on ‘Education of the Men- 
tally Retarded’ on 3rd March, 1949. 
Gave a radio talk on the ‘Educational 
needs of the Mentally Retarded’ on 
June 15, 1949. Together with Mrs. 
Indira Renu and a student, Mrs. 
Indu Deshpande, paid a two-day visit 
to the Pandharpur Children’s Home. 
Many stimulating discussions were 
held with the Superintendent and 
staff of the Home. Started a play 


VIII REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME FOR 
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centre for young children at Shrad- 
dhanand Ashram. The centre is 
being run by students of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences under her 
guidance. 


There is still much that needs to be 
done and much that can be done to better 
the condition of these maladjusted problem 
children and to make them acceptable 
members of society. The vicious circle of 
poverty, ignorance and unsatisfactory en- 
vironment is hard to break, but a great 
deal can be achieved in improving the 
child’s adjustment to society if parents, 
teachers and any other interested parties co- 
operate whole-heartedly with the staff of the 
Child Guidance Clinic and their programme 
of treatment. Increased contacts with exis- 
ting child welfare agencies would facilitate 
greatly the placing of children who need 
care away from the home, or a type of 
treatment not available at the clinic itself. 
Systematic education of the public is an 
immediate need to arouse general interest 
in providing ample opportunities for the 
building of good mental and physical health 
of our many underprivileged children. 


HOSPITALISED CHILDREN 


Every child of school going age, whether 
rich or poor, healthy or ill, should have the 
privilege of a free education. Our modern 
educational set-up provides for compulsory 
primary education only for normal child- 
ren. Such opportunities are, however, 
denied to children suffering from chronic 
ailments and undergoing long-term hospital 
treatment. As a result most of them not 
only not grow, but deteriorate intellectually, 
and some of them develop complexes which 
render them social misfits for the rest of 
their lives, This is a tragic spectacle and 


a great loss to society. Therefore, it is 
necessary to adopt some measures to combat 
this intellectual and emotional degeneration 
of children caused by absence of parental 
affection and educational care. 


Realising this need for education, the 
authorities of the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital 
for Children approached the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences a few years ago for help. 
In response to this request a few of our 
students ‘went there off and on to teach 
those children, But this experiment did 
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not prove satisfactory and the Hospital itself 
could not employ full time trained teachers. 


Later, in order to meet this urgent and 
much felt need, Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, 
Director of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, evolved a simple scheme with the 
necessary budget and submitted it to the 
Government of Bombay in December, 1947. 
The proposed plan was worked out to 
satisfy three basic needs of these children, 
viz., intellectual, emotional and occupational. 
The programme was conceived on the 
assumption that children with chronic and 
long-term illnesses must have some facilities 
for intellectual instruction, recreation and 
creative work; that they being deprived of 
home environment should be looked after 
with loving kindness; and that these should 
be enabled to participate, as far as possible, 
in such activities as will contribute to their 
joy and interest in life and make their 
hospitalised existence conducive not only to 
their physical improvement but also to their 
mental and social development. 


This scheme was novel and of a pioneering 
nature in this field in India. It presented 
a peculiar blend of such vital items as 
academic instruction, art-work, games and 
sports. Film shows of educational interest 
were also included in it. 


The Government of Bombay approved the 
scheme in March, 1948, and sanctioned 
funds to put it into operation under the 
supervision of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. As Dr. Kumarappa was out of 
India, the scheme had to be held up till 
his return. The Education Section of the 
Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital where children 
are treated for prolonged illness, such as 
Tuberculosis and bone-ailments, was started 
on Ist February, 1949. 


For the type of work which this Section 
undertook, teachers selected should not 


only be qualified academically but must 
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also possess the glow of sensitive humanism 
to appreciate the emotional needs of 
children. In our country, it is difficult to 
find specially trained teachers, and espe- 
cially so far hospitalised children with 
problems of their own. Nevertheless, after 
due consideration, Mrs. Vimal Kaikini and 
Mrs. Vimal Pandya were appointed teachers. 


Mrs. Kaikini is a graduate of the Bombay 
University and has experience of child 
education. She is in charge of one Ward 
which consists of 16 children of both sexes. 
These children, with ages varying from 2 to 
14 years, are patients suffering from bone- 
tuberculosis and are, therefore, compelled 
to stay in the Hospital for treatment lasting 
from one to three years. Mrs. Vimal 
Pandya, a graduate of the Women’s 
University, with ten years experience of 
teaching was the other teacher appointed. 
She was put in charge of the Ward con- 
sisting of 17 children of ages varying from 
3 to 15 years and undergoing treatment 
for bone deformities, which are corrected 
by surgery. Mrs. Pandya resigned at the 
end of five months to join her husband 
in Baroda. In her place Mrs. Solegaonker, 
a holder of Diploma in Montessori Training, 
was appointed from Ist August, 1949. 


The equipment for this programme at 
present consists of school books, story books 
in different languages, toys, play blocks, 
school supplies like paper for writing and 
making albums, wool, coloured papers, pen- 
cils, chalks, boards, game materials and 
necessary furniture. Arrangements are being 
made to construct special bed desks for the 
use of bed-ridden patients. 


The educational programme is conducted 
on every working day from 10.30 A.M. to 
4 P.M. The teaching of scholastic subjects 
which include languages (Marathi, Guje- 
rati, Hindi and English) and other school 
subjects is done in the morning. In the 
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afternoon, children are taught handicrafts 
and art-work which include crocheting, 
knitting, making picture albums, clay-work 
and painting. The teacher maintains a 
weekly progress report of each child. The 
children enjoy handwork more than their 
daily academic lessons. They have made a 
variety of articles of which they take con- 
siderable interest and pride. 


In addition to reading and doing art 
work, the children have shown great en- 
thusiasm for playing games like snakes and 
ladders, dominoes, dolls and the like. They 
make use of attractive story and picture 
books which are provided for light reading. 
Also, from time to time, interesting films 
of educational value are shown to them. 


It must be observed that teaching a group 
of children in hospitals is not an easy matter. 
Apart from the peculiar situation which 
the hospital presents, the group that has 
to be handled is heterogeneous in character. 
These children vary in age level, educational 
equipment and family background. Again 
not all of them speak the same language. 
There are Hindi, Marathi, Urdu and 
English speaking children. In view of these 
circumstances, individual instruction becomes 
vitally necessary. Further the fact that few 
of the children can leave the bed also makes 
individual attention a necessity. A few who 
can, are given the opportunity to study and 
work in groups. But for the most part 
each child is taught as he or she rests in 
bed. Besides teaching, recreational guidance 
and other activities are subject to health 
conditions of the children. If one of the 
children is to be operated upon or is 
seriously ill, all others in the Ward are 
more or less affected and are unable to 
proceed with their daily programme. Since 
the environment of sickness has complex 
and far reaching psychological repercussions 
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on the group of children, the situation calls 
for deep understanding and sympathy on 
the part of the teachers. 


A delicate appreciation of this aspect of 
each child’s life becomes indispensable. 


In conclusion, it is gratifying to record 
that this programme has been found to 
contribute not only to the mental growth 
and development of the children but also 
to add a little cheer to these young sufferers 
whose lives would otherwise be dreary and 
monotonous. Even within the short period 
of six months of this experiment, a visitor 
to these Wards now finds these children 
happy and energetic. They give evidence 
of some real interest and purpose in life 
through their tiny productions. They 
reveal their happy awareness of their being 
a part of the greater world that lies about 
them. It is heartening to witness the 
enthusiasm of these children when they 
celebrate festivals like ‘Ganpati Puja’ and 
‘Diwali’ in the Hospital Wards. This is 
a significant change promising greater 
possibilities. 

Even though this experiment is very 
elementary and in its infancy, its value 
cannot be denied. Such educational pro- 
grammes should be extended to other 
hospitals in our country where little ones 
undergo long-term treatment. I earnesthy 
appeal to the authorities concerned to show 
greater sympathy for these unfortunate 
children and provide adequate educational 
and recreational facilities for their mental 
and emotional growth. 


Finally, I wish to thank Dr. Mrs. Kamala 
Bhoota for supervising this work and gui- 
ding the teachers from time to time. On 
behalf of the children, I thank the 
Government of Bombay for their generous 
financial aid without which this important 
experiment would not have been possible. 





APPENDIX 


IX U. N. MOVE TO PREVENT CRIME: DR. KUMARAPPA ON 
ADVISORY BODY 


The department of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations invited Dr. J. M. Kumar- 
appa, Director and Professor of Sociology, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences and Vice- 
President of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, to serve on a technical body to advise 
the Secretary-General and the Social Com- 
mission in devising and formulating policies 
and programmes appropriate to the study, 
on an international basis, of the problems 
of prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders; and international action in the 
field. 


This move was in pursuance of the re- 
solution passed by the Economic and Social 
Council of the U. N., requesting the 


Secretary-General to convene, in 1949, a 
group of internationally recognised experts, 
selected on an international basis, to act in 
an honorary capacity as an advisory body 


to advise him and the Social Commission 
on the study of the above mentioned 
subjects. 


It was decided that the group should be 
composed of experts in criminology, socio- 
logy, criminal psychiatry, penal law and 
penitentiary science. Outstanding _ re- 
presentatives in this field from North 
America, South America, Eyrope 


and Asia were invited by the U. N. to serve 
on this body. The meeting of the group was 
held at Lake Success, New York, from first 
to eighth August, 1949. 


Dr. Kumarappa served on this advisory 
body as representative of Asia. The group 
divided into two sub-committees to study the 
two subjects. Dr. Kumarappa was a member 
of the sub-committee which tackled the 
second subject namely “The International 
action necessary to prevent crime ar‘? punish 
offenders.” The work of this group of inter- 
national experts has been extensively treated 
in a report submitted to the Social 
Commission. 


After the meeting of the group Dr. 
Kumarappa spent few weeks in Washington, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and Colum- 
bus visiting institutions of higher learning 
offering facilities for advanced training and 
research in the field of applied social 
sciences. On his way back to India he 
attended a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Conference -of 
Social work, of which he is one of the Vice- 
Presidents, held, at Geneva, in the middle 
of Septemiber. He returned to India in the 
first week of October. 














